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NO MORE BOOM ? 


OMMON to both the fourth annual review of the 

Organisation for European Economic Co-operation 

and the statement issued after the recent Common- 

wealth Conference was a recognition of the intractable 
and long-term nature of the major economic problems now 
facing the world. The days of temporary measures to meet 
emergencies are Over—or at any rate so rapidly passing. that 
nobody is inclined to overestimate the importance of such 
limited devices as British restrictions on imports and American 
orders for arms to be produced in Europe. The problems to 
which the Council of Ministers of O.E.E.C. was addressing 
itself were the problems of the long run—and in particular to 
conceivable long run down in the volume of production and 
trade. To be aware of the possibilty that the trade cycle may 
be moving into the phase of decline after a very long boom 
is, nowadays, to begin the examination of measures to arrest 
that decline—so widespread is the acceptance of Keynesian 
economics. It is therefore not in the least surprising that the 
authors of the O.E.E.C. Report recommended the United States 
to buy more goods abroad, reduce its tariffs, increase its invest- 
ments in undeveloped territories, and try to hold its internal 
economy steady in order to avoid straining the economies of 
Western Europe which are at this moment trying to round a 
very difficult corner. Nor is it unreasonable that they should 
urge the liberalisation of European trade and criticise the British 
Government in particular for restricting imports. 

Yet the feeling that the boom is worked out and that a slump 
may be on the way is not yet sufficiently strong to make swift 
changes in national economic policies a certainty. A Republi- 
can Administration in the United States may be keenly, and 
even painfully, anxious to maintain the high level of business 
activity next year, but it will not find it easy to persuade the 
trade associations, which lobby even more vigorously for 
protection when a decline in demand threatens, that enlighten- 
ment requires a freer import policy. The British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer may have been the first political leader to 
recognise a change in the direction of the economic wind, 
when he said in the Budget debate last spring that the danger 
of deflation would now have to be kept in mind all the time, 
but it is pretty clear that he will not.carry his beliefs so far 
as to end the existing trade restrictions out of hand. It is 


necessary now to watch for the point at which convictions 
become sufficiently firm to generate courage. That point has 
not yet arrived. 


Defence Assumptions 


At the meeting of the Atlantic Council, as at the O.E.E.C. 
session, a great deal depends on agreement about assump- 


tions. In Britain and in a number of continental countries 
it has come to be assumed in the past few months that some 
of the urgency has gone out of the need for Western defence. 
One of the clearest duties of the Atlantic Council, now 
assembled in Paris, is to test the validity of that assumption. 
The urge to reduce, or spread over a longer period, the pro- 
duction and man-power programmes made ‘necessary by the 
Lisbon decisions to raise fifty divisions “in appropriate con- 
ditions of combat-readiness ” by the end of 1952, and more 
in later years, is obviously strong. The temptation to accept 
without too much questioning the frequent statement that 
this goal has been “substantially” reached is also strong. 
Some sort of comfort may be extracted by some people from 
the belief that the intelligence reports on present Russian 
intentions which Lord Ismay is said to have presented to the 
Council indicated that the Soviet Government has no immediate 
aggressive intentions. But all this is wishful thinking. No 
rearmament programme ever became unnecessary simply 
because it was unpleasant or inconvenient. General Ridgway 
has never shown the slightest sign of being satisfied with the 
present state of Western European defences, and if he had it 
would have been necessary to disbelieve him. And, quite 
apart from the notorious risks involved in the acceptance of 
any intelligence reports (particularly when they concern the 
intentions of Governments), nothing can alter the fact that, in 
cold professional terms, Russia is still the biggest potential 
threat to the peace of Europe and the Russian forces are still 
capable of swamping those of the West. The plain fact is 
that N.A.T.O. is at one of the crucial points in its development 
—the point at which it is necessary for it either to go ahead 
with its rearmament plans, even though the process may be 
more painful than ever before, or to take a very considerable 
risk and lower its sights. 
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Marshal Tito and the Vatican 


It is not surprising that Marshal Tito should have reacted 
with some vigour against the attacks which various ecclesia- 
stical personalities in this country have thought proper to make 
on him in connection with his forthcoming visit to London, 
but his decision to break diplomatic relations with the Vatican 
is much to be regretted. Diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican may be something of an anomaly, and many 
countries, including the United States, have got on very well 
without them. But this step by Marshal Tito, taken primarily 
as a rejoinder to the Pope’s action in creating Archbishop 
Stepinac a Cardinal, can only further exacerbate feelings that 
are sufficiently wrought up already. It is the more necessary 
that wise restraint should be observed where it can and should 
be, particularly in connection with Marshal Tito’s visit to 
this country. Certain plain facts are worth considering 
even by those who feel most strongly on the persecution of their 
fellow-Christians. That Yugoslavia is undergoing steady evo- 
lution under Marshal Tito is undeniable. It remains resolutely 
Communist, as it is perfectly entitled to, but many of the worst 
abuses of Communism are being eliminated. What is more, it 
is moving steadily away from Russia and towards the West. 
It must do that at its own pace and in its own way. To court 
Marshal Tito crudely would be futile—or worse-——-and no one 
contemplates that. But to repel him actively would be folly— 
or worse. At a time when Western Europe is still in grave 
peril the military support Marshal Tito could give might be 
almost a decisive factor in saving the continent from a far 
more extensive religious persecution than exists in Yugoslavia 
today. He is coming as an invited guest to a country where, 
as he will not fail to mark, complete religious tolerance prevails. 


Korean Failure 

The terms in which the Peking Government finally rejected 
the United Nations resolution for a settlement of the prisoners 
of war question in Korea were so emphatic, abusive, and 
utterly unhelpful that they make the whole episode of the 
Indian proposals look like a rather pathetic waste of time. The 
good intentions of the Indian Government and their unshak- 
able determination to go on appealing to the Communists 
to behave with humanity and reason, however often they are 
rebuffed, are not in doubt. But the practical usefulness of 
this type of approach, particularly at a time when the Com- 
munist Powers, by their greater willingness to accept heavy 
casualties, considered that they had put the United Nations 
forces at a disadvantage, was never completely clear. Of 
course the Indian peacemaking efforts must go on, but there 
is little point in giving those efforts too much prominence 
until there is at least some positive indication from the Com- 
munist side that they have a chance of success. The Korean 
war will not be stopped by mere demonstrations, whether they 
are made by the Indian Government, by General Eisenhower 
or by anyone else. And the anti-climax which is bound to 
follow the complete collapse of the Indian initiative is now 
rendered even deeper by the recurrence of trouble at the 
prisoner-of-war camps, while the mid-winter fighting at the 
front is as bitter and bloody as ever. 


North Africa 


In Morocco and Tunis the situation remains tense and the 
orderly handling of it becomes still more difficult for the French. 
Both the Nationalist and Communist parties of Morocco are 
under ban, their leaders in custody. It is even clearer 
now that the Casablanca riots were the result of care- 
ful planning, and aimed more at the United Nations than the 
French, but no very good proof of Nationalist and Communist 
collusion has been offered so far. The French were’ obliged 
to take repressive measures, but if they come to rely on them 
too readily they will find the mood of the nationalists grow- 
ing more bitter every day. Nationalism is inevitable and the 
way to ensure that its champions are redeemed from irresponsi- 
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bility is to give them responsibility. It cannot be reasonably 
argued that they are all in league with the Communists. In 
Tunisia the deadlock persists, although when the United 
Nations debate turned out to be something of a damp squib 
it looked as though negotiations might be resumed. Now 
events have taken a turn that might be called comic if it were 
not for the constant threat of riot and bloodshed. The Bey 
had agreed to put his signature to sixty decrees, including two 
which are part of the programme of reforms, but when the 
Resident-General, M. de Hautecloque, turned up, he refused. 
[he Resident-Genéral tried once again, expecting agreement, 
and once again the Bey refused. So off went M. de Hautecloque 
to Paris to see M. Pinay and to accuse the Bey of breaking 
his word, and almost simultaneously went a letter from the 
Bey to M. de Hauteclogue agreeing to a resumption of 
negotiations. Next day the Bey announced his firm and final 
refusal to sign the decrees. The impression that the Bey himself 
is willing to adopt a more reasonable attitude but that he is 
under heavy pressure from the nationalists around him, and, 
in particular from his son Prince Chedley, may now seem on 
the optimistic side. 


Persian Oil Deal? 


The stopping of the flow of oil from Persia has always 
looked like an outrage against nature, and in particular 
against the nature of the American oil companies. It has 
always been difficult to believe that the United States State 
Department could ‘go on indefinitely restraining the thirst of 
the companies for cheap oil and at the same time trying to 
sympathise with the desire of the British Government and the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company to force the Persian Government 
into more reasonable and righteous ways. And now at last it 
is becoming clear to all that the State Department, with the 
eager co-operation of the Defence Department, is positively 
anxious to help the larger American oil companies to do a deal 
with the A.1.O.C.—so anxious that they are even willing to 
face a battle with the Department of Justice, which argues, 
with some force, that such deals are contrary to the American 
anti-trust laws. It is a pity that this cat was not let out of the 
bag a little sooner. For as recently as December 10th, Mr. 
Acheson described as “highly speculative” a report of such 
a deal which appeared in the New York Journal of Commerce, 
and which turns out to have been rather near the mark. And 
the State Department’s announcement of December 6th that 
companies trying to get small shipments of oil out of Persia 
would have to face any legal difficulties alone turns out to 
have been, although true, somewhat beside the main point. 
But the barriers to the resumption of exports are still very 
high. There is no sign that the Persian Govefnment is ready 
to co-operate with a new international oil cartel. It is not easy 
to see how the United States Government is going to break 
through its own anti-trust laws. It is very difficult to believe 
that the Persian Government will suddenly decide to satisfy 
the A.1.0.C.’s claim for compensation for the loss of its pro- 
perty. But it is reasonable to believe that the attempt to 
break all these barriers will, and should. go on. 


Mediterranean Commands 


There was much more than national pride at the root of 
the long disagreement between Britain and the United States 
over the command of the Mediterranean. Britain’s attitude 
was coloured in the first place by considerations of defence 
and the maintenance of lines of communication throughout 
the all-important middle sea which the Royal Navy knows so 
well, that of the United States by its view of the Mediterranean 
as primarily a base for offensive counter-operations towards 
the north. It was a question of emphasis, both views being 
in themselves justified, and the Atlantic Council has answered 
it in a neat and, in the circumstances, reasonable manner by 
appointing a British admiral Commander-in-Chief, Mediter- 
ranean, while leaving an American admiral, the Commander- 
in-Chief South, in control of the U.S. Navy’s 6th Fleet. * a force 
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Organised for the support of land campaigns in Southern 
Europe.” Both officers are directly subordinate and responsible 
to General Ridgway, the Supreme Allied Commander, Europe. 
So Lord Mountbatten would in time of war be responsible 
for the security of sea communications, while Admiral 
Carney’s striking force would be free to strike in support of 
land operations. Both demands are in theory satisfied. 
A certain vagueness in the Atlantic Council’s statement, con- 
cerning the exact relationship of the two commands, is an 
indication of the impossibility of keeping them entirely separate. 
Although dispute between the two admirals is unlikely, the 
possibility exists, and it was wise to meet this in advance as the 
Council has done by seeing that General Ridgway has the last 
word. 


The Winders’ Strike 


The ultimate responsibility for the winding enginemen’s 
strike in the Yorkshire coalfield, which threatened to 
do more than 100,000 miners out of their “ bull week ” wages 
for Christmas, may be shared out evenly. These skilled 
workers went on strike because their fellows of the East Mid- 
lands Division have by local agreement been allowed an extra 
three shillings a shift, thus making the minimum shift-rate 
for winders in the East Midlands 29s. Ild. instead of the 
26s. 11d. laid down in the national agreement of 1951. The 
Coal Board admitted this, but observed that there was no 
valid reason for departing from the national agreement in 
Yorkshire. This could scarcely commend itself to the 
Yorkshire winders. To them the fact that their fellow- 
craftsmen not many miles away are getting three shillings 
extra a shift for the same work seemed a reason sufficiently 
“valid.” Their strike bore the marks of irresponsibility, 
especially since it came at such a time, but there are other 
factors. The winders of Yorkshire have their own associa- 
tion and ever since they were snubbed by the N.C.B. and 
the N.U.M. three years ago in their efforts to achieve 
official recognition, relations have been strained. The strike 
was indeed irresponsible but the N.U.M., like the N.C.B., 
cannot escape its share of responsibility for it. This 
bullying of small associations by the colossal unions some- 
times creates more problems, and deeper ones, than it 
solves. The strike has ended, but the reason for this 
is no doubt, as the secretary of the winders’ association says, 
“the old Father Christmas appeal from the wives ” rather than 
the exhortations of Sir William Lawther. 


Freedom to Build 

It has now become practically impossible to criticise Mr. 
Harold Macmillan’s enterprising housing policy without appear- 
ing to advocate the building of fewer houses. The Opposition 
are faced with the fact that high subsidies already encourage 
the building of council houses to let and that on January Ist 
the easier issue of licences will encourage private individuals 
and builders to go ahead with more houses for private owner- 
ship.. The total effect of the present Government's policy has 
already been to increase the number of houses available in 
both categories. The facilities for repair work are actually 
beginning to outrun the demand. It is very difficult for any 
politician to find any way of attacking the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government without losing votes. It is left to the 
secretariat of O.E.E.C. to suggest that the British housing 
programme may have to be carried out at the expense of 
factory and agricultural building, and it is rather unlikely that 
the Government will be forced to shorten its stride by such 
distant and academic carping. In any case the apparatus of 
control is still intact, even if all of it is no longer in active 
use. There is really little to be done about Mr. Macmillan 
and his housing programme except to wish him luck and hope 
that the country can really afford it. 





Next week's “Spectator” will be published on Wednesday, 


December 24th. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE House of Commons tends to become slightly 

feverish in the week leading to a recess. Back-benchers, 

alarmed by the notion that Ministers will be out of 
reach for a week or two, try furiously to clear up the hundred- 
and-one urgent questions that are on every politician’s agenda. 
Ministers are apt to crowd into the week’s programme all the 
Statements they would like Parliament to hear before it 
adjourns. This week has been exceptionally flushed. The 
House of Commons as*a whole cannot have brought an 
undivided mind to the main business of the week—Tuesday’s 
debate on the motion on Kenya tabled by the Opposition, with 
one Liberal amendment hostile to the Government, and one 
Government amendment to omit all criticism from the motion. 

* 1 * 2 

Monday was distracting enough. The House was busy with 
the committee stage of the Transport Bill (which occupied it 
again on Wednesday and Thursday). Sir Evelyn Baring, the 
Governor of Kenya, addressed a private meeting of members 
of both Houses and was questioned for fifty minutes. Mr. 
Duncan Sandys, the Minister of Supply, was closeted with 
some forty Tories who were more or less querulous about the 
proposal in the Steel Bill to bring foundries under the super- 
vision of the Iron and Steel Board. The policy sub-committee 
of the Labour Party’s executive met within the Palace’ of 
Westminster for the convenience of those of its members who 
have Parliamentary duties. 

* * * 7 

Tuesday was worse. The situation in Kenya warrants the 
concentrated attention of the House, and those who took part 
in the debate were certainly single-minded—Mr. Lyttelton in 
particular, who rejected all criticism with heat and force, and 
was upheld by the vote at the end of the day. He is not the 
man to wither before an Opposition motion of censure. But 
other members found much else to distract their thoughts. 
Lord Mountbatten’s appointment as Commander in Chief 
Mediterranean was one distraction. Mr. Wyatt found the 
N.A.T.O. scheme for the Mediterranean “ shameful” but Mr. 
Shinwell seemed ready at last to drop anchor after the long 
action fought over the command of the Atlantic and of the 
Mediterranean. 

Another distraction was Mr. Macmillan’s decision to make 
it easier for people to build their own houses. Mr. Macmillan 
stimulates capital investment in housing with the disarming 
air of a politician who knows that the economists, both at home 
and abroad, will think him very naughty. But the Tories love 
it, and Labour is increasingly dismayed as the housing figures 
(even of houses to let) continue to rise. After housing, increases 
in service widows’ pensions. After that, a written statement 
by Mr. Churchill on the report of Lord Nathan’s committee 
on charitable trusts. Sir Geoffrey Hutchinson was not deterred 
by this avalanche of business from asking leave under the 
ten-minute rule to bring in a Bill to put down fraudulent estate 
agencies. 

* a * 1“ 

This was not enough for one day. The Kenya debate was 
interrupted by a Royal Commission to announce the Queen’s 
assent to six Acts. Members of all parties welcomed a deputa- 
tion from Lancashire asking that the county’s road system 
should be improved, and Mr. Butler—just back from a duty 
visit to Paris, whither he had rushed when the Commonwealth 
conference ended—received a deputation of Labour Members 
to talk about the motor industry’s troubles. 

x * * * 


It would be wrong to suggest that nobody ever helps the 
Commons. Mr. Crookshank, disguised as the Spirit of 
Christmas, promised a week ago that he would not ask the 
House to approve of the abolition of the utility furniture 
scheme before the recess. He had originally planned to seek 
this approval—on Tuesday. J. F. B. 
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THE ISSUES IN KENYA 


HE debate in the House of Commons on Kenya on 
Tuesday was calculated in the event to do more harm 
No exception could be taken to the Oppo- 


than good. 
It was entirely right 


sition’s action in putting down a motion. 
that Parliament should be given the opportunity 
the crisis in Kenya before the recess. But to press the motion 
lo do that was to bring 


oad 


if discussing 


vision was quite another mattet 


the whole question into the area of party controversy, and to 
encourage the illusion, in the minds of Africans as well as of 
whites of different nationalities, that the Opposition is pre- 


vernment the 
fortunate or 


Lyttelton was 


dominantly the friend of the African and the G« 
friend of the Nothing could be m 

more unjustified. In his vigorous defence Mi ytte 
able not only to repel the charges brought against him person- 
ally but to drive home the truth that collective punishment, 
which Liberals as well as Labour joined in denouncing, and 
which he himself claimed to hate as much as anyone, had been 
applied with greater severity in Malaya under a Labour 
Government than was happening in Kenya today under a 
Conservative. It is true, of that in a situation 
that is profoundly perplexing as well as profoundly alarming 
individuals may differ sincerely on various points of policy or 
But broadly speaking both parties in 


white 


course 


administrative action. 
the House are at one in agreeing that Mau Mau must be put 
down, if need be ruthlessly; that extensive social welfare 
measures for the good of the African must be taken; that the 
colour-bar must be abolished so far as official action can 
abolish it: and that the association of educated Africans with 
the machinery of government must be pushed forward, not 
indeed precipitately but with all the speed that is judicious. 
That against such a background of unity party differences 
should be searchlighted by insistence on recourse to the divi- 
sion-lobbies argues a deplorable lack of sense of proportion as 
well as of sense of statesmanship. 

Now the debate is over, the division has been taken, the 
House is rising for a month, but the problem of Kenya remains. 
It has many aspects. There is the suppression of Mau Mau; 
there is the Kenyatta trial, which has already been marked by 
several unfortunate incidents: there is the protection of peace- 
ful whites and Africans; there is progress in the essential welfare 
measures, including education. Part of this is long-term, and 
must wait the report of the Royal Commission, whose member- 
ship is not even yet complete. (Here the Colonial Secretary’s 
defence against the charge of delay, made in these columns 
as elsewhere, was on the whole convincing; Sir Philip Mitchell's 
despatch, after necessary discussion by the East African High 
Commission, reached him in its final form in April of this 
year; it was considered by the Cabinet; the appointment of a 
Royal Commission was decided on and was announe=d early in 
July.) Whether more vigorous steps to man the commission 
could have been taken is more arguable. The names Mr. 
Lyttelton announced on Tuesday inspire confidence, so far as 
they go, but the presence of one African member among eight 
Europeans can strike no one as satisfactory. The addition of 
a man like Tshekedi Khama, or some able African whom one 
of the West African colonies could well supply, would 
strengthen the commission considerably; it should not be too 
late to rectify the omission. But the relevance of its labours 
to the present troubles is small. It was proposed independently 
of them, and its report is unlikely to bear on the Mau Mau 
rebellion as such. 

here is a definite distinction between the short-term and the 
long-term problems. -The immediate task is to restore order. 
That may be a long and dangerous business, for the possibilities 


of the Mau Mau movement for evil may not be fully plumbed 
yet. The statement that a wholesale massacre of whites had 
been planned for February may or may not be well-founded, 
but there is nothing inherently improbable about it, and it comes 
from a source that commands respect. So far, however, it is 
on Africans mainly that Mau Mau savagery has been vented. 
According to figures given by the Governor, Sir Evelyn Baring, 
n London this week forty-nine Africans had been done to 


death by the end of November, three Europeans and one 
Asian. Some of the murders of Africans, particularly of boys, 
were hideously barbaric; and more Africans have been killed 


since. What the explanation of this may be —that the whites are 
betier protected, or that the main purpose is to terrify Africans 
into the same hostility to whites which the Mau Mau leaders 
are manifesting themselves—matters little. It must be stopped 
at almost any cost. Fortunately progress in Kenya generally 
need not be held up meanwhile, for the Kikuyu represent no 
very large proportion of the Africans of Kenya (about one in 
five) and no large proportion of the Kikuyu have voluntarily 
identified themselves with Mau Mau. Many of them, it is true, 
have been terrorised into that, but the extent to which Kikuyu 
are actively opposing the movement, at real danger to them- 
selves, by enrolling in the Home Guard, is distinctly 
encouraging. 

But far larger problems, on the handling of which the whole 
future of Africa may depend, have now to be considered. That 
will be essentially the task of the Royal Commission, though 
the constructive work already in hand or in contemplation— 
for which the sum of £3,000,000 has been set aside, primarily 
to finance African agricultural development—must be pressed 
forward with more determination than ever. A new long-term 
policy will have to be framed in the light of the Royal Com- 
mission’s findings. At the moment Kenya, like other parts 
of Africa, is in full transition from a traditional tribal system 
which has broken down to a new system of racial partnership 
which has hardly begun to take shape. Since that process can- 
not be arrested, even if it were desirable that it should be, its 
development must be eased and accelerated by every means 
possible. The land-hunger is the dominant problem, and with 
it is bound up that of over-population. To a large extent, 
indeed, they are the same thing. Can the water-supply neces- 
sary for the successful cultivation of most of Kenya be provided, 
either practically or financially ? Is the inculcation of rational 
birth-control methods, advocated by so good an authority as 
Dr. Leakey, likely to be feasible ? Can real racial co-operation 
in which it is the individual who counts, not the European, the 
African, the Indian or the Arab as such, be looked for with 
any confidence ? Is immigration from Europe, designed to re- 
adjust the present balance represented by some 30,000 whites 
and 5} million Africans, desirable ? 

All these questions and many cthers will have to be 
answered by the Royal Commission, and while, if they are 
answered prematurely, they are likely to be answered wrong, 
undue delay might very well be disastrous. The Commission’s 
terms of reference cover Tanganyika and Uganda as well as 
Kenya, and informed opinions will no doubt be expressed as 
to why conditions are so much more peaceful in these two 
dependencies—where the white proportion of the population is 
much smaller—than in Kenya. Recommendations on the 
relation to be aimed at between agriculture and industry will 
be very necessary. That all is far from well in Kenya, quite 
apart from the immediate, and it may be hoped temporary, 
crisis, is manifest. Though the direct cause of the Mau Mau 
outbreak is quite certainly not economic it is equally certain 
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that economic discontents have provided serviceable fuel for 
the Mau Mau fires. Till this danger is past the Kenya Govern- 
ment must be given all support, but that is not the same thing 
as giving it a clean bill. A searching enquiry into its efficiency 
is called for. So far as it has represented white domination it 
can do that no longer. The best of the settlers fully recognise 
that, though even here, perhaps naturally, a benevolent feudal 
system is too easily accepted as the right solution. And among 
the whites, it must be recognised, there is a type sharply distin- 
guished from the best. As firm handling is needed here as in 
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the case of debased blacks. Kenya, like all East Africa, indeed 
like all Africa, has immense possibilities; Africa should be a 
continent with a great future. Africans everywhere north of 
the Zambesi have owed much in the past to a long series of 
able and liberal-minded Governors. Now a new chapter, in 
which more and more political power must pass into African 
hands, is opening. It will need all the wisdom and goodwill 
and co-operation that all parties in this country can command 
to avert the dangers which that development imports. Colonial 
affairs, like foreign affairs, should be above party politics. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Crown is so essential a symbol of the unity of the 
Commonwealth that, as the Commonwealth evolves, 
some modification in the style and title of the reigning 
sovereign is called for. It was a fortunate accident that brought 
Commonwealth Ministers together in London for quite 
another purpose in good time for them to reach agreement on 
this important question; and still more fortunate that they 
succeeded in reaching it so easily. In all such matters as these 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand can be counted on to 
take a common line, very close to that taken by the United 
Kingdom. So it has been here. Queen Elizabeth is to be 
known at home as 
Elizabeth the Second, by the Grace of God of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and of 
her other Realms and Territories Queen, Head of the 
Commonwealth, Defender of the Faith. 
The three States already mentioned make little more than the 
necessary substitutions. For them the formula is 
Elizabeth the Second, by the Grace of God of the 
United Kingdom, Canada [or Australia or New Zealand] 
and her other realms and territories Queen, Head of the 
Commonwealth, Defender of the Faith. 
South Africa and Ceylon for some reason omit the references 
to the United Kingdom, and to Defence of the Faith; Pakistan 
says nothing about “ Queen of Pakistan ” or the Defence of the 
Faith: India, being a republic, says nothing at all. But it is 
worth remembering that the title “Head of the Common- 
wealth,” now so universally approved, was devised by India 
to meet her own case. Eire’s protest against the inclusion of 
the words “ and Northern Ireland ” is absurd. 
* *x * * 

The translation of Low from the Daily Herald to the 
Manchester Guardian is very much to be welcomed, for during 
the three years he has served the Labour paper this talented 
cartoonist has been virtually in eclipse. It is all very strange. 
While he was on the Evening Standard his cartoons were the 
talk of the town—of at least two towns, indeed, for in those 
days the Manchester Guardian already had an arrangement 
by which it was free to publish them the morning after. He 
had immense range, a most attractive impudence (usually at 
the expense of his employer, Lord Beaverbrook) and that 
incisive touch without which a cartoonist had better drop his 
brush or his pencil altogether. But from the moment he 
joined the Daily Herald virtue went out of him. 

- - es =~ «6 

Incidentally, London will be able to enjoy Low again if 
he stays with the Manchester Guardian for three or four years; 
for within that time, I have reason to believe, the Guardian 
will be on sale in London as early as the London papers them- 
selves, and with as late news as they contain. It will, in short, 
be a national paper in the fullest sense, printing in London as 
well as Manchester, by means of a process which I think has 
not been adopted in this country yet on any comparable scale. 
A clean proof of each page will be photographed in Manchester, 
the photograph transmitted to London by cable (as ordinary 
photographs from a distance are transmitted today) and the 
paper printed from the resultant lithographic plates. It is 
computed that the paper thus produced will be three and a 
half hours later than the editions now sent by train from 


Manchester—-which means that the late news which has inevi- 
tably been absent from the London edition of the Guardian in 
the past will be there as it should be. This will be a notable 
event in British newspaper history, for the Guardian is a 
unique paper and abundantly deserves the wider vogue which 


the new departure will undoubtedly secure for it. 
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I am indebted to Stamp Collecting for one more example 
of what appears to be baseless improvisation on the part of 
one of Lord Beaverbrook’s papers. In the case of Mrs. 
Maclean the alleged invention was on the part of the Daily 
Express. This time it is the Sunday Express. Mr. Farrer Bell, 
it is well-known, is the designer of some of the new stamps. 
The Sunday Express reported that “ at his cottage in Hadden- 
ham, Bucks, he said ‘ I was worried about the tiny dimensions.’ 
He expects to earn £200 for his first: venture as a stamp 
designer.” On that Mr. Farrer Bell has written in the latest 
issue of Stamp Collecting that the Sunday Express report “ was 
entirely incorrect except for my name and aGdress. I did not 
tell the reporter what fee I am going to receive for designing 
the stamp, for the simple reason that I do not even know what 
it is.’ He adds that the report has already involved him in 
much trouble. for fees for such work are never disclosed. The 
new journalism ? Not as new as one could desire. 

* * * * 

How many great cricketers have learned their trade on 
Parker’s Piece at Cambridge ? Tom Hayward was one of them; 
Jack Hobbs is another; even Ranji used to play there on 
occasion, though his natural home was Fenners. Today 
Parker’s Piece is as bespattered with cricket pitches on a 
Saturday afternoon as Regent’s Park, and all the odds are 
that at least one of the hundred or so players who will be dotting 
the green with white from May onwards may one day be 
fighting for the ashes at Lord’s or Old Trafford or Sydney or 
Melbourne. He may even, though this is less likely, get, like 
Hobbs, a double-column in The Times on his seventieth birth- 
day—a sense of values which I heartily endorse. For Hobbs 
is one of the great cricketers of history, and cricket history is 
a great thing in itself. He is among the immortals who have 
scored 3,000 runs in a season; he retired when only three short 
of 200 centuries. As opening batsman with Hayward for Surrey, 
or with Sutcliffe for England, who that has seen him will forget 
him ? He brought character to cricket—and what is cricket, 
or any other sport, without * the rigour of the game.” 

* * 


The enrichment of our language proceeds apace, though in 
this particular instance adoption from the French (or the 
imagined French) may be only in an early stage. Inhabitants 
of Brighton had the opportunity last week of admiring 

“ England’s Premier Strippeuse—Pauline Penny.” 
I have no doubt she is charming, though no reports on that 
have reached me. But it seems a little odd that the column 
containing this announcement should be headed “ What’s On! ” 
“On” hardly seems to be the mot juste. 
* * * 

I name no names, but if television has the effect of creating 
prima donnas who behave like prima donnas that is rather 
a heavy count against it. 

. JANUS. 
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Peace Doves at Vienna 


By MARK ARNOLD-FORSTER 
Vienna, Monday. 

T is now ten days since the principal organisers of the 

“ peace-fight,” as the German Communists call it, forsook 

their offices in Prague for the bright, clear lights of Vienna 
and the cosmopolitan dangers of another public conference. 
So far they have endured with resource and fortitude the 
minor embarrassments caused by Germans who want their 
prisoners back or Italians who cannot rightly understand why 
the Russians rejected the Indian proposals for a truce in Korea. 
The Secretariat, as the organisers are called, has not been 
perturbed. 

It is still possible, of course, that they will make some 
grievous error before Saturday, when the Congress of the 
Peoples for Peace is now due to end. If they do, and if the 
Congress refuses to adopt a shortened version of Mr. 
Vyshinsky’s latest speeches as its solution for the world’s current 
troubles, the blame will have to be laid at the doors of Monsieur 
Pierre Cot of France and of Professor J. D. Bernal of Britain. 
lt was their idea, at Warsaw two years ago, to enlist in the 
peace-fight “the partisans of neutrality.” And it is the 
“ partisans of neutrality ” who are causing most of the trouble 
at the moment. 

A German clergyman, the chosen representative of Pastor 
Niemoeller, was the first to interrupt the curiously uniform 
reasoning of Professor Frederic Joliot-Curie, Madame Sun 
Yat-sen, M. Yves Farge and Mr. Ilya Ehrenburg. His name 
was Essen, and he came from Duisburg to tell the Congress, 
among other things, that it was high time the Russians 
repatriated the German prisoners-of-war who are still in their 
custody. The next neutralist interruption came from Signora 
Alessandra Piaggio, of Genoa, who had a good deal to say, very 
little of it complimentary, about the behaviour of Mr. Vyshinsky 
in the matter of the Indian truce proposals, the question of 
anti-semitism (presumably in Prague) and German rearmament. 
She asked “ our brothers in the Soviet delegation ” to explain 
Mr. Vyshinsky’s reasons for rejecting the Indian proposals; 
and she asked the World Peace Council, the real and permanent 
director of the peace-fight, whether it was “still in favour 
of the disarmament of western and eastern Germany even 
though the Soviet Union had supported, in its recent proposals, 
the re-creation of a German army.” 

So far, neither question has been answered. So far, on the 
other hand, nothing has happened to suggest that this, the third 
such Congress, will resolve to do anything that the Soviet 
Foreign Office would not like. The real generals in the peace- 
fight have matters firmly in hand. They are people like 
Professor Albert Norden, the chief of the Press Department 
in the East German Ministry of Information (who, on Sunday, 
deleted from reports sent to eastern Germany any mention of 
German prisoners in Russia) and Mr. Duncan-Jones, who is 
the organising secretary of the British delegation. Each delega- 
tion has its Albert Norden or its Duncan-Jones, and each 
Albert Norden and each Duncan-Jones knows precisely and 
at once which resolutions should be voted for and which should 
be rejected. They also know who is reliable and who is not 
and what the reliable ones are going to say. Today, for 
example, the Italian senator, Emilio Serini, replied with so 
much animosity, vigour and excitement to Signora Piaggio’s 
suggestions that neither the Press nor the translators could 
keep up with him; but the text of his speech, unlike the texts 
of many others, including Signora Piaggio’s was instantly avail- 
able (in French) for the benefit of the Press 

Apart from these extra strains imposed on the Secretariat 
by the more vocal neutralists, the Congress is proceeding 
according to precedents laid down at Warsaw. East 
European clergymen express their support for peace, the 
representatives of Vietnam, North Korea and Malaya are given 
a hero’s welcome and the Russians stay in the background or 
ride around in those big black cars which resemble so closely 
the Buicks of 1938. 
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The main difference in procedure between this and the last 
conference, which was called “ The Second World Congress of 
the Partisans of Peace,” is that the first was held in a People’s 
Democracy, while Austria is happily, and simply, democratic. 
The Viennese cannot be compelled, like the people of Warsaw, 
to demonstrate spontaneously for this or that. In particular 
they cannot be persuaded to demonstrate with vigour in favour 
of anything that seems to favour Russia, a country where, so 
far as they know, 1,900 Austrians are still held prisoner. 
Saturday’s sad procession round the Vienna Ring must have 
disappointed many delegates from Asia and Eastern Europe 
who have long been accustomed to mass-demonstrations with 
the emphasis on mass. 

The mass, such as it was (“tens of thousands ” according to 
Volkstimme, the Communist party organ; 7,000 according to 
the Vienna police) was distinctly middle-aged. It was also 
cold and well-behaved and silent. It marched and halted and 
marched and halted for over an hour, to the music of some 
sad little bands, from the neighbourhood of the Academy of 
Music to the Natural History Museum, where the voice of an 
announcer could be heard declaring, as each contingent came 
into view, that this was the greatest demonstration of all time. 

It may, perhaps, have looked that way to the Congress 
delegates, who were packed together in a raised compound 
where they bravely waved their handkerchiefs as the bands 
went by; but it was a good deal less impressive to those who 
were standing, outside the glare of the searchlights, on the 
pavement opposite. A little further on, outside the Austrian 
Houses of Parliament. the procession formed into an orderly 
and patient crowd, a crowd with time on its hands, the kind of 
crowd that gathers at the Marble Arch corner of Hyde Park, 
London, on a Sunday afternoon. It did not resemble in the 
least the regiments of uniformed boys and girls and policemen 
whose lively presence is the essence of any demonstration in 
a people’s democratic capital—like East Berlin or Warsaw. 
The Viennese, even the peace-fighting Viennese, behave in 
procession with a sort of sceptical lethargy which must cause 
infinite distress to people like Mr. Emil Zatopek, the Czech 
long-distance runner, whose task it was on Saturday to bring 
the peace-baton on the last lap of its journey to the Houses 
of Parliament 

Next to Mr. Zatopek, who is evidently a very nice man, 
much the most popular delegate—to judge from the Communist 
press—is M. Jean-Paul Sartre, whose conversion to the peace- 
fight has given a great deal of satisfaction. Ever since he 
wrote Les Mains Sales, the Communists have rightly regarded 
him as one of their enemies. Today, however, he is here in 
the flesh telling the delegates in rapid French that they are 
“ concrete ” and the politicians abstract. Better still, Les Mains 
Sales, which was to have been performed in Vienna during 
the Congress, has been withdrawn, at M. Sartre’s insistence. 
“He has corrected himself,” says the Volkstimme, magna- 
nimously welcoming M. Sartre (and existentialism ? ) into the 
fold. 

Important though they are as public figures, M. Sartre and 
Mr. Zatopek are not so important within the peace-fight as 
they were in St. Germain les Prés or in the Olympic Stadium 
at Helsinki. The leaders of opinion are still Mr. Simenov, Mr. 
Fadayev and Mr. Ehrenburg (from the Soviet Union), Madame 
Sun Yat-sen from China and Professor Joliot-Curie, M. Yves 
Farge and M. Pierre Cot from France. One of them can always 
be relied upon to set the proper course for the delegates to 
follow. Even though the Congress has four days still to run 
it is safe enough to predict that the official course, set this year 
by Madame Sun Yat-sen, wil! be followed all right in the end 
—whether the partisans of neutrality like it or not. “The 
world peace movement” said Madame Sun Yat-sen on 
Saturday, “with the great Soviet people standing in its fore- 
front, has made great progress.” The progress it will make in 
the months to come may be unpredictable as yet, even by 
Madame Sun Yat-sen. but there can be no doubt whatever 
about who will be standing in the forefront. 
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This Pittsburgh 


By COLIN MASON 


OW long could you persuade an American in 

Manchester for the first time on arrival in England that 

he was in London ? How long would it take for his dis- 
appointment with Victoria Station, Piccadilly, Oxford Street and 
Pall Mall to turn to suspicion ? The speculation was suggested 
by the experience of arriving in the United States for the first 
time at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. How long could one have 
believed it was New York? The sea is missing, but the 
Allegheny and the Monongahela, which converge to form the 
Ohio at “ The Point” of Pittsburgh, lie ready to deceive the 
innocent as the North and East rivers. The United Nations 
Secretariat is missing, but upon “ The Golden Triangle.” of 
which “ The Point ” is the apex, the first of three of nine uniform 
skyscrapers have been built as part of an extensive and expen- 
sive redevelopment scheme, and might be mistaken for part 
of the plan for “ making Manhattan modern.” And if there 
is no Lever House by Le Corbusier, there is the Alcoa 
Aluminium Building to attract attention. Your host might 
then show you along Fifth Avenue, turn off, though in the 
wrong direction and not down 57th Street, to the Carnegie 
Music Hall, and then take you a few more blocks to Schenley 
Park, which you would not know was not Central Park. But 
he will be nearing the end of his tether now, and if he can tell 
you with a straight face that the tall “ Cathedral of Learning,” 
as Pittsburgh University is called, is the Empire State Building, 
he deserves to get away with it. 

But if this is your first trip to America, even when you 
discover that Pittsburgh is not New York, it still might just as 
well be. Except that it has fewer and smaller skyscrapers, 
physically it is just as much America, and what is “ foreign ” 
for us in American customs can be seen and admired (or not) 
just as well there. Fish is still called seafood, Wienerschnitzel 
breaded tenderloin, whiskey means rye just the same, and 
only Scotch Scotch. Trousers,are equally called pants by the 
politest people, houses are just as efficiently heated, woollen 
underclothes obsolete, office workers hang up their jackets and 
street numbers run to thousands. Many Americans will even 
tell you, as they will of any other town in the United States, 
that Pittsburgh is more American than New York. This, | 
noticed, was never out of jealousy of New York. For most 
American cities, if not particularly for Pittsburgh, which is 
relatively near, New York is geographically too remote, and 
not exclusively enough the source of everything that is 
nationally important, for there to be much contact. This lack 
of contact and lack of dependence allows them to admire New 
York almost as a foreign metropolis, uncharacteristic of any- 
thing but itself (except, to a certain degree, every other metro- 
polis), and to feel no inferiority that they are “local,” 
characteristic, with certain variations, of a hundred other local 
places in the States. 

Certainly I got more and stronger American impressions 
from a week in Pittsburgh than from a week in New York. 
And they were good impressions, a welcome antidote to what 
is exported through Hollywood and Reader's Digest. Of the 
gullibility, sentimentality and vulgarity which, on the strength 
of these exports, we often take to be the predominant national 
characteristics, there was not a trace in those I met, who were 
in general undeluded, sophisticated, sharp-witted, well- 
informed, and as likely to tease me about our bread and 
circuses of 1953 as I them about their advertising or their wor- 
ship of the biggest and the best. And they had many of the 
qualities of character and behaviour that we enviously admire 
in other Europeans, above all an uninhibited directness of 
speech and address, free from the reserve with which, in the 
name of politeness, we protect our timidity. 

If there was a hint of our English conception of Americanism 
anywhere, it was in what | perhaps mistakenly suggested, in 
my article last week on the music festival, was the lip-service 
of art to the beneficent influence of industrial prosperity, and 
of industry to art and the humanities as the ultimate object of 
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material progress. Now I am not so sure that it is lip-service, 
that these people, both industrialists and intellectuals, do not 
really believe in the success of a benevolent capitalism looking 
after the welfare of the people and encouraging the arts. Pitts- 
burgh rang with such phrases, with much emphasis on “ Com- 
munity Development ” and on “this new era in the cultural 
life of the city.” It is all part of the national anti-Communist 
line (a second front to the witch-hunt, and much more likely 
to be effective) and also part of the shop-window of the 
festival. But the 142-page catalogue of “Cultural Activities 
in Pittsburgh and Allegheny County,” just published by the 
Allegheny Conference on Community Development, seemed 
to be more than just shop-window, and |, found much else to 
suggest 4 more permanent awakening of a social and cultural 
consciousness and conscience. Behind all the clichés, I felt, 
there was a certain sincerity and optimism, strong enough to 
make even the most sceptical pause before dismissing every- 
thing as words we have heard a hundred times before. 

Pittsburgh has plenty of reason to be optimistic just now. 
There is money to burn. Somelike like 14 billion dollars is 
being spent on replanning and modernisifig the town, on civic 
improvement, including smoke-abatement, which is already 
well-advanced, on building a magnificent airport, and so on. 
In a boom like this it would be surprising if the arts did not 
get a generous nibble of all this expenditure, but I got the 
feeling that all the attention to the arts was more than merely 
one of the minor blessings of economic prosperity. There 
really seemed to be a new spiritual vigour, perhaps even a 
feeling on the part of industry that something is at stake, and 
that the encouragement of “culture ” is important for the sur- 
vival of the economic way of life that it wants to save. In a 
history of the Pittsburgh Playhouse that I picked up, someone 
points out that in the depressed thirties, as the consumption 
of commercial and national art declined, the production of 
local and amateur art flourished. History is not repeating 
itself. A lesson has been learned, and in this new period of 
prosperity the wealth is being put to fostering the production 
of art as well as to consuming it. 

This was for me one of the most heartening features of 
Pittsburgh. I felt that although it still has some way to go, 
this, and presumably also other American cities of similar, 
or even considerably lesser, size, can attain a high cultural level 
and independence comparable with that of the great German 
cities. And if at the beginning of the week, in the novelty of 
all the “ American ” externals, it had not mattered that Pitts- 
burgh was not New York, at the end of the week it seemed 
that it never need matter much—at least after a few visits. I 
felt that Pittsburgh need no more look to New York than 
Leipzig, Hamburg or Cologne to Berlin. What need, for 
instance, of the Museum of Modern Art, when the director of 
the Fine Arts Department of the Carnegie Institute is sent to 
tour the world for several months each year to assemble an 
exhibition of modern art for which Picasso is too “ accepted ” 
to qualify; or of New York’s concerts when a local composer 
can organise a week of modern music that compares with the 
best efforts of Paris, Venice and Darmstadt? For more 
regular musical fare there are a first-rate symphony orchestra 
with an enterprising conductor; a professional opera company, 
which at present, with the local symphony orchestra and with 
guest soloists from the Metropolitan, gives only a few perform- 
ances a year, but in which there are great potentialities; several 
ambitious choral groups; and even a branch of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music. Similarly in art, to keep 
things going between the Internationals, there is an excellent 
Arts and Crafts Center, where you may learn, do and see any- 
thing from weaving to ballet, and which is the workshop and 
sale-room of professional artists in every sphere. Local theatre, 
I was told, does not flourish anywhere in the United States, 
but the Pittsburgh Playhouse operates two stages full time, 
runs its own sizable drama-school and pays for itself hand- 
somely. And there are dozens of associations of amateur 
practising artists of all kinds, from flautists to photographers, 
and water-colour painters to poets. 

All in all it seemed a place where a man might settle without 
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for spiritual and intellectual sustenance, where 
in fact, in the words of the propagandists, he might really “ live 
a fuller life.” With steak and central heating thrown in, just 
call me back, New York or no New York ! 
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ever wanting 


The Surgeon 


In his fine hands 

Have lain the destinies of ancient lands ; 
His instruments 

Flickered about the heart of excellence ; 
On his precision 


Hung happiness, and life on his inciston. 


He touched a brain 

To bring to birth great symphonies again ; 
New lineaments 

He carved for those who crashed in-our defence, 
Yet, none the less, 

Held that all men must end in nothingness. 


A Mission Year 


By CANON ROGER LLOYD 


N heaven, where the truth of things is known, the angels 

will very likely call this year of grace in British history 

“ The Year ot the Many Missions.” Following the exampie 
of the Mission to London a few years ago, one town after 
another has this year done the same. Manchester, Cardiff 
and Portsmouth are only a few of the towns where for a whole 
week evangelistic missions have been preached in every 
parish church; and in November there was a universal mission 
to every R.A.F. station in the world. For many years the 
Church has known nothing like it, and the amount of work 
and devotion these few sentences represent is tremendous. 
At least it is evidence that the Church is truly alive to the 
challenge which the high degree of paganism in the nation 
offers it. On the whole these missions seem to have been very 
successful if success is to be judged by the numbers of people 
who came to them. Nearly all the churches were full for the 
whole week, which they would not have been had not large 
numbers of churchpeople worked like slaves for a whole year 
first. So in one town after another these devoted but tired 
people had their just triumph. 

But when the missioners had all gone home, and the life of 
all these parishes and their people returned to normal, the 
inquests began, and then (it is certain) triumph turned to per- 
plexity. Rejoicing over the people who had come turned to 
questioning over the much larger number who had not, and 
why they had not, and whether any mission devised by man 
would ever make these people come. In fact these missions, 
like nearly all other special and isolated efforts of the kind, 
have two functions. They are a demonstration that the Church 
deeply cares that so many are apparently living contentedly 
without God; and they disclose, as nothing else does, the 
shape and extent of the job of winning this country for Christ. 
To convert Manchester one must think not in terms of one 
week but in decades or even centuries. Nevertheless what may 
happen in a single week can be a vital contribution. Whether 
it is so, or whether it is but a momentary triumph-which fades 
away and leaves little behind it, will always depend on what 
happens when the mission is over, on what is done to exploit 
it. All experience shows that this is the really difficult moment, 
and certainly there is no neat and pat answer to the question, 
“What should we do next?” If there were, it would have 
been found long ago. 

If one purpose of the mission is to disclose the extent of the 
job, then it completes itself only when the evangelistic process 
which it represents passes over from the occasional and excep- 
tional and becomes the heart of the normal and routine life of 
the parish or neighbourhood. In a word, the purpose of the 
special mission is to create the permanent mission, which goes 
on first in one form and then in another for at least a hundred 
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years on end. The kind of mission in which this year has been 
so prolific must always tend to create the impression that 
evangelism—the work of telling it out among the heathen that 
the Lord is King—is something which routine cannot be 
expected to do. To preach it you import people from outside, 
the famous Canon X and the eloquent Father Y. To prepare 
for it you take your people away from their normal tasks, and 
in the later stages you work them so hard that for weeks their 
ordinary social and family life is one long and exhausting 
improvisation. - F 
_ The whole life of the parish church, in fact, is wrenched 
right out of the normal mould of its life. And this of course 
is right, provided that the effect of the mission is to re-create 
this normality at a higher, deeper and far more outward-looking 
level. The impression that evangelism is a matter for out- 
side experts and extraordinary efforts must be dispelled, because 
it is in fact the very life of the Church always and everywhere 
and for all. It can only be dispelled if the special mission 
immediately becomes the permanent mission, which, since it 
is to last for a hundred years, must perforce rest upon local 
resources and be tied into the immemorial and routine wor- 
shipping and pastoral life of the parish church. 

One of the barriers to this is the very word “evangelism.” 
[t is a muddly word, and almost everybody who uses it seems 
to mean different things by it. Our Lord never used it, nor 
the Apostles, nor St. Paul, nor the New Testament generally. 
Where we say “evangelism,” Christ and the Apostles said 
“the Kingdom of:God.” The idea of the Kingdom is so much 
more embracing, and it can take in, sanctify and weld into a 
pattern every conceivable kind of effort made to extend it. 
This distinction is of great practical importance. I know a 
group of working girls who give a great deal of their spare 
time to the regular visiting of lonely and sick old people whom 
they help in all kinds of ways. They do it because they think 
that this is what our Lord asks of them, and certainly it would 
be hard to think of anything more evidently in keeping with 
His mind. But they have been made rather distressed because 
somebody has told them that this is not “ evangelistic.” Now 
nobody whatever would have told them that this is not a way 
of working for the Kingdom of God, and what they are doing 
is of course one tiny bit of the permanent mission in the town 
where they do it. When it was suggested to them that they 
would do well to think more in terms of the Kingdom and less 
in terms of evangelism they found their peace again, and went 
happily back to their old people. 

Evangelism has come to mean the vitally necessary work 
of appealing to supposedly heathen souls to come out of their 
paganism and to make their decision for Christ, and it has come 
to be associated with the tremendous, and therefore very 
occasional, shake-up which the missions of this year represent. 
But it has also come to mean only these and associated pro- 
cesses. No doubt the man in the pew is wrong in thus restrict- 
ing its meaning, but in fact he does so. He would never thus 
impoverish the meaning of the Kingdom of God. To convert 
Manchester means to make it a province of the Kingdom. 
Before this can happen, the Church there must do many, 
many other things than appeal for the individual conversions 
of its citizens, though naturally it must do this too. It means 
the sanctifying of its whole corporate life and all the ways by 
which it is sustained, and to this nothing whatever that anyone 
may try to do is irrelevant. The work will have to be so scat- 
tered and various that no one will ever keep track of it, and 
the heart of it all is friendship offered on equal terms for 
Christ's sake to all who will accept it. 

The differences between the special mission and the perma- 
nent mission are differences both of method and of aim. The 
special mission has a technique of its own, and lasts only for a 
week or ten days. It can be planned in every detail. It is 
intensely practical; everyone who takes any part in it knows 
exactly what he has to do. Its primary instrument is eloquence, 
and its method is prophetic. The permanent mission-cannot be 
precisely organised and still less planned. The most you can 
do is to set up the kind of loose organisation which seems 
appropriate, which is to get people into the sort of mould or 
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pattern of association in which it seems most likely that they 
can be continually inspired by God. After that its course 
cannot possibly be controHed. It is therefore more visionary 
and less practical, because its instrument is a love which pro- 
liferates in all directions, and its method is pastoral. That is 
why it is so difficult to get people to see the point of the perma- 
nent mission, for to engage in it at all is to accept a vocation 
to an undisclosed purpose. Yet it seems the only way to com- 
plete the inevitably incomplete work of the special mission. 

Very large numbers of our people—perhaps most of them 
have served inescapable notice on us that not by eloquence 
nor flattery nor threats will they be won for the Kingdom of 
God. They remain out of reach of anything which has elo- 
quence as its chief weapon. But from the pastoral love of 
their Christian neighbours they cannot flee, and if that love is 
offered persistently for years on end, in friendship for friend- 
ship’s sake, and with imaginative inventiveness, they will not 
want to flee. This is something which only the permanent 
mission can do. 


A New Disease 
By Dr. FFRANGCON ROBERTS 


ROM time to time new diseases make their appearance. 

Some are attributable to social or scientific progress—to 

contact with new products of chemical industry or adven- 
ture into new physical conditions. In others the origin is 
obscure. The latest of these is of a particularly distressing 
kind. It is a form of blmdness in both eyes practically con- 
fined to premature babies. From its main characteristic, the 
formation of fibrous or scar tissue behind the leas, it is called 
retrolental fibroplasia. From this tissue strands extend across 
the interior of the eyeball to the retina, and these on contract- 
ing cause retinal detachment. 

In labelling a disease “new” caution is needed. Some 
diseases are new only in the sense that new methods of diag- 
nosis or treatment bring them to light. The classical example 
is appendicitis. Others are merely pre-existing diseases 
separated out from an ill-defined group by better understanding 
of their nature. Retrolental fibroplasia belongs to neither of 
these categories. Since the eye, by virtue of its transparency, 
lends itself uniquely to direct examination by means of the 
ophthalmoscope, an instrument which has been in use for many 
years, it is inconceivable that the previous existence of this 
condition could have been overlooked. It is, without doubt, 
a new disease. 

Although sporadic cases of somewhat similar conditions had 
been recorded since 1820, it was unknown as a definite disease 
until 1942, when it was described by an American ophthalmo- 
logist. It was first reported in this country in 1949, and in 
France and Australia in 1951. Both here and in the United 
States it has become the commonest cause of blindness in pre- 
school children. In the U.S. it accounts for one-third of 
blindness from all causes. In this country, so far, the propor- 
tion is smaller, but in the last few years twenty-two cases have 
been reported from the Oxford area alone and nineteen have 
been found in 120 inmates of the Sunshine Homes. The 
incidence varies directly with the degree of prematurity. 
According to one American series it affects 23 per cent. of 
babies weighing less than 3 Ibs. at birth, 7 per cent. of those 
between 3 and 44 Ibs. and 5.5 per cent. of those over 4} Ibs. 
Above 5 Ibs. it is rare. All observers agree that the incidence 
is increasing. 

The cause is entirely unknown. It is not contagious, nor 
is it due to social conditions or to any discoverable abnormality 
or infection of the mother. It is first observed shortly after 
birth, but whether the process starts before or after birth is 
disputed. The formation of the fibrous mass must be the end- 
result of an antecedent process. Anomalies of the blood- 
vessels and persistence of embryonic structures have been 
described, but whether these are causes or associated disturb- 
ances is unknown. In any case, to attribute the disease to 
them is only to push the explanation one stage further back. 
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Some authorities believe it to be part of a more extensive 
disorder, finding other congenital manifestations, including 
mental deficiency, in some of their cases. Such concomitants 
seem, however, to be rare, 

It has been variously attributed to one or other of the 
hazards, natural or artificial, involved in premature exposure 
to the rigours of post-natal life—incomplete temperature-con- 
trol, vitamin deficiency and digestive or dietetic failure. 
Premature exposure to light, which would seem a likely cause, 
is ruled out since the disease is not prevented by covering up 
the eyes. Treatment of concomitant anaemia by blood- 
transfusion is equally unsuccessful. Oxygen deficiency, due 
to persistence of the foetal type of circulation, has been 
suggested, but so also has the administration of oxygen in too 
high concentration. Neither increase nor decrease in the amount 
of oxygen given has proved effective. 

These explanations, apart from being disproved by the failure 
of the appropriate corrections, neglect the fact that this is a 
new disease superimposed on a condition which has always 
been with us. In Switzerland, where the treatment of 
prematurity has long been of a high standard, it is very rare. 
Though a disease of prematurity, it is not due to prematurity 
or to any of the known causes of prematurity. Clearly some 
new factor is involved. The assertion recently made by a 
Member of Parliament that it is a result of the Health Service 
is only partly true. The service, by providing more extended 
facilities for forms of treatment already in use, merely increases 
the numbér of potential victims. On the other hand, the state- 
ment recently broadcast by the Minister of Health to the effect 
that decline in infant-mortality is a measure of improvement 
in national health requires modification. 

Infection, probably by virus, has been suggested, and has 
some evidence in its favour. It would explain the remarkable 
geographical Variation in incidence which is found not only 
in different parts of the same country—it is twice as high in 
Illinois as in New York—but also in different hospitals in the 
same town. It would also explain the observation that, apart 
from twin-pregnancies, it has never been seen twice in the 
same family, a fact which suggests that the mother acquires 
immunity on the first occasion. It is now well established that 
an attack during pregnancy of German measles, an infection 
once considered harmless enough, is liable to result in abnor- 
malities of the offspring. It may well be that in the condition 
which we are discussing the mother contracts some infection 
too trifling to be noticed. 

For the established disease no cure has been found. Attempts 
have been made to restore some degree of retinal function by 
surgical removal, in part at least, of the fibrotic mass. Radio- 
therapy has been used, so far without success, in the hope of 
inducing regression. A method which in some ways has a 
more rational basis is the administration of the substance known 
as A.C.T.H. (adenocorticotropic hormone), the  recently- 
discovered secretion of the pituitary gland which stimulates 
the suprarenal gland to produce cortisone, a substance 
which is known to induce regression of abnormal fibrous 
tissue. First results were indeterminate, but more recently 
workers in this country have claimed some success. As in the 
treatment of other diseases, the assessment of results is 
rendered difficult by the occasional tendency to spontaneous 
arrest and regression. The surest way to prevent the disease 
lies, of course, in preventing prematurity. Meanwhile search 
for the cause requires, and is indeed engaging, the co-ordinated 
energies of obstetricians, paediatricians and ophthalmologists. 
The number of cases seen at any one centre being small, col- 
lation of experience is essential, and is being undertaken by the 
Medical Research Council. 

This disease, the serious social implications of which require 
no emphasis, illustrates many of the difficulties encountered in 
medical research. It demonstrates the increasing complexity of 
our concepts of disease-processes, the great width of the investi- 
gational net which must be cast, the difficulty in distinguishing 
cause from effect and the multiplicity of attempted remedies 
which, so long as the cause remains a mystery, are no more 
than empirical. Its almost simultaneous appearance in regions 
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as far apart as Western Europe, America and Australia raises the 
fundamental problem of the genesis of disease. Finally, it 
proves, if further proof be needed, the sombre and sobering 
truth that the environment against which man struggles, so 
far from being constant and static, is ever-changing, ever- 
evolving and dynamic, and that on the chess-board of medical 


er 


science nature is always one move ahead 


Footmanship 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. 


HAD not come to look at the view; but Home Park almost 

took my mind off serious business. Most professional 

football grounds are tatty. Their corrugated-iron grand- 
stands are cheerless; their pitches, by this time of year, are 
grassless, and their immediate surroundings, at all times of 
year, are hopeless, consisting as they usually do of murky, 
red-brick, back-to-back houses into which the sun can never 
shine. Among such, Home Park stands alone. 

It stands, not upon some obscure mud-flat a dreary tram- 
ride from the station, but on a hill almost in the centre of 
Plymouth, and it is surrounded, not by houses or gasworks, 
but by green playing-fields. When on Saturday I first went 
into the new stand which has risen from the ashes of the 
Blitz, I looked across the pitch to the standing terraces on the 
far side and, beyond them, to a long line of trees gently sloping 
down the fields. There had been rain in the morning, but now 
the sun was shining, so that trees and grass sparkled with 
freshness. 

I sat down in my seat; and while the season’s greatest crowd 
assembled and burbled below me, I revelled not only in the 
tingling expectancy which comes to me anywhere just before 
the kick-off, but also in the delight of a rainbow-patterned sky 
and of seagulls coursing down the wind. But, as I said, I had 
not come to look at the view. I had come, mainly and as usual, to 
see that Huddersfield Town acquired two points: but I had also 
come to counteract, as best I could, the support which | knew 
would come for Argyle from the most vigorous, whole-hearted 
and partisan family of football-supporters that it has been my 
good luck to know. The family Foot is notorious wherever 
Plymouth Argyle play, ie., usually in the Third Division 
(South),* and, sure enough, this Saturday at the entrance to the 
stand were the six male members with a tolerant smile on their 
faces and an eager, grasping look in their eyes. 

There was father Isaac, ex-Minister of the Crown, ex-Lord 
Mayor of Plymouth. When, on the eve of an election cam- 
paign, one of his sons told him that he had just met his opponent 
and found him pleasant, Mr. Isaac Foot looked at him 
anxiously and said: “My boy, I hope you did not commit 
yourself to a clean fight!” Mr. Foot prepares, in the same 
spirit, for a football-match. Then there was Dingle, also ex- 
Minister of the Crown, and now famous as an advocate, 
preparing to investigate the life-story of the referee and to lodge 
an objection if the man was born north of Bristol. And there 
was Mac, the Governor of Jamaica, professing beneath his 
cool official manner some slight anxiety that at the last minute 
Huddersfield might refuse to face Argyle and would go to the 
pictures instead. Finally, there were John, Michael and 
Christopher, who kept mentioning to each other in louder than 
normal voices that Argyle’s reserve forward line was composed 
of internationals, that the first-team centre-half not only wore 
a beard but was in every other way an exact replica of Francis 
Drake, that Argyle had not been beaten at home since 
September of 1951 and that, so they had heard, defeat followed 
by a long train-journey home to Yorkshire could be a dis- 
spiriting business. I bore these assaults with what equanimity 
I could muster. I was glad that, once in the stand, I was 
separated by a whole row from these bandits. There, to soothe 
me, were the seagulls, the grass, the trees and in the distance 
the backcloth of clean grey houses and a glistening sky. 


*-To all but Huddersfield writers Plymouth is at present third (out 
of twenty-two) in the Second Division.—Ed., Spectator. 
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Then the game began. When Huddersfield plays 1 can be 
neither still nor silent. When Huddersfield scores a goal I 
tend to mention the matter to the crowd, even though 33,000 
people have already noticed it for themselves. When Hudders- 
field has not just scored a goal, I tend to advise it how to, even 
though 33,000 people prevent this advice from reaching the 
proper quarter. Such behaviour can be irritating to my 
neighbours, especially if they happen to be directors of the rival 
club. It says much for the hospitality of the West that on 
Saturday I was not pitched over the ledge of the stand into the 
crowd below. For, almost from the kick-off, it was obvious 
that Huddersfield were on their best form, and my exuberance 
mounted accordingiy. By half-time we were leading by two 
goals to nil, and my attitude to the Foots as we drank tea in 
the interval was one of cautious malice. The caution was 
induced not, of course, by any wish to spare their feelings, but 
by the knowledge that only a few weeks before Argyle had been 
3 down to Rotherham and yet had won 4-3. 

I felt how well-advised my caution had been when, after 
ten minutes in the second half, the Argyle team and the great 
Argyle crowd suddenly roared to life. No particular move, 
no flashing incident, began it. But one moment the game was 
flowing for Huddersfield before a near-silent crowd and the 
next moment Huddersfield were rocking on their heels and the 
crowd was in full cry. For ten minutes this went on, while I 
writhed and groaned, knowing that if only Argyle scored now 
that crowd would go mad and sweep its team to victory. But 
slowly, very slowly, the storm abated, the tip-toe crowd sank 
back exhausted on to flat feet and Huddersfield came again with 
First Division majesty. 

During the last ninety seconds: of the match, when even I 
was certain we could not lose and pretty sure that we had won, 
I prepared a number of preliminary comments which I would 
make to those Foots. The full exposition I would leave until 
later in the evening. I approached them purposefully in the tea- 
room, and they at once said, in unison, “ You are much the best 
team we have seen here for years. You thoroughly deserved 
to win.” 

Well, I ask you! It’s quite fair to say: * You are much 
the best team we have seen here for years. What a pity your 
centre-half is so dirty,” or “ You are much the best team we 
have seen here for years, but both your goals were offside ! ” 
Then you know where you are. You are in the accepted atmos- 
phere of football fanmanship. But to say: “You are the 
best team” and not add that the referee is a criminal, that, 
even though it failed to score, Argyle had all the play, that, 
alternatively, it was obvious to everyone that Argyle was saving 
itself for the cup, is not merely grossly unfair. It is sportsman- 
like. It so upset and moved me that I nearly said: “ Well, I 
hope Argyle get their two points back when you come to 
Huddersfield.” 


However, wiser counsels prevailed. 


The Finest of the Arts 


When the sterile winter bound his tongue in ice 

And the snow lay heavy on his tired brain 

She drew him to the season of her love 

And slowly, with great patience, gave release. 

And in his mouth would sing a sudden april, 

The ice would break and he would shape the fragments, 
The snow would melt and cleanse his thoughts like pebbles, 
And he would write another perfect poem. 


For him she built the warm house of her caring, 
And when he blew it down from time to time 
She set about rebuilding it, not asking 

That he should help, nor blaming him at all. 

It was not always easy but she did it, 

And he grew big with praise and reputation ; 
He did not realise till she left forever 

The hardest and the greatest art is loving. 


VERNON SCANNELL. 
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Fourteen Days in Lilliput 


By JACK KNIGHTS (Downing College, Cambridge). 

HE first thing I was given after my arrival at the toy- 

department was a pale yellow duster. I received this 

even before I was told the time of my canteen break. I 
had not visualised the duster as being one of the tools of the 
trade of toy-selling, but I found that dusters were as important 
as the toys themselves. In slack moments, and especially in 
the early mornings, counters were stripped and dusted; then 
each toy was flicked in turn and replaced in position—a position 
that must not be altered. I soon realised that the duster was 
the shop-assistant’s weapon for countering the inactivity of a 
slack period. During the next fortnight however the slack 
periods were to be brief and few and far between. 

I was awaiting my first sale with apprehension. So long 
was it in coming that I began to doubt whether I should ever 
sell anything during my fortnight. Perhaps my attitude- 
receipt-book in one hand while the other fingered nervously 
the stacks of cartoned toys—frightened buyers. It was not until 
I had run through an extensive repertoire of attitudes that my 
first buyer came to restore confidence. The deal involved only 
the sale of one packet of imitation coal for railway tenders 
(at 64d.), but it somehow justified my presence. I was to sell 
so many of these packets of imitation coal that I still wonder 
whether it all went to fill toy trucks or whether some of it 
went to replenish Christmas grates. 

Mechanical toys are satisfying to sell. It is surprising how 
quickly a clockwork mouse can clear the floor as it buzzes 
its way haphazard among the feet and shopping bags. Nor 
were the mice the only riches of my animal kingdom; Jabber- 
wocks, Loch Ness monsters, frogs, ducks, spiders, geese and 
even ladybirds were at one time or another to be seen crossing 
my section of the floor. 

I have never broken so many mainsprings. In order to make 
some of the toys function at all it was necessary to wind them 
to the top of their bent, and the margin between this and the 
dull click that spelt internal destruction was often very narrow. 
One particularly perverse manufacturer arranged his model 
trains to be wound in the opposite direction to all others 
(anti-clockwise). I did not discover this until a pile of tin 
corpses littered my counter and until the surprised customer 
was beginning to think that perhaps an unbreakable rubber doll 
would do instead. 

This Christmas a very large range of mechanical toys was 
on sale. This seemed to be a disadvantage, as the average 
customer was confused by the variety. This trouble resolved 
itself as things began to sell out and the need to buy became 
more urgent. Some of the most ingenious, but, thanks to 
Customs and Excise, not the cheapest, toys were German. 
Their warlike character was striking. The British manufac- 
turers leant towards tractors, cars, fire-engines and lorries, but 
the Germans displayed a taste for tanks and guns and 


armoured cars. To them a man on a motor-cycle was not ' 


a motor-cyclist but a despatch rider. Their tanks spat flint 
sparks through their barrels. To be fair, not all German toys 
were as aggressive; one that was not was a realistic little 
racing car of exactly the type that I remembered possessing 
some time before the war. The wheels were made to come off 
in just the same way as mine, and so were the tyres. The same 
miniature spanners and levers were provided for these purposes. 
Even the colour and design of the box were the same. The 
only thing that was different was the price. In 1938 mine had 
cost three-and-sixpence. Today it costs twenty-seven shillings 
and sixpence. In spite of the difference of price I 
could not help being struck by the strange continuity of 
affairs that should result in the presence in a British shop of 
the very same German toy that was there before Munich, 
Dunkirk, the Blitz and the rest. Perhaps it was part of some 
recently discovered old-stock that had lain forgotten in a Berlin 
cellar while the machinery in the works above had been con- 
verted from toys to war. It must have survived the block- 
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busters, the drives for scrap metals, the rumbling of the 
Sherman tanks in the street overhead. 

One effect of selling so many and so realistic miniature motor 
vehicles was that my first impression upon emerging from the 
shop into the street at the end of the day was of the largeness 
of everything. Cars and lorries always appeared for a second 
or so as huge toys on an immense counter. I soon forgot my 
first fears about selling. Before I had finished I looked back 
on the former comparative emptiness of the shop with longing. 
As Christmas approached the shop filled, until on Saturday, 
December 15th, it threatened to burst and spew its contents 
of struggling humanity on to the wet pavement. As it turned 
out, we had days even busier than this, but by the time they 
came along I was broken in and sufficiently experienced to 
remain moderately unharassed. 

This first Saturday will always be known as Black Saturday 
to me. The five-day week has the effect of leaving thousands 
of people with time on their hands in the morning before their 
afternoon soccer match. As a result they wander the streets, 
entering the bigger stores in the hope of finding diversion. 
My counter was horribly disordered as hundreds of hands 
fingered the toys. Few people bought, but one was prevented 
from getting to these by the numbers of spectators. At that 
particular shop, every time a sale was made, one had to take 
the money and bills to one of two cash-desks on the floor, 
where the bills were receipted and the money changed. The 
floor was soon so choked that it was a struggle for each packet 
of coal, each Dinky toy sold. This was aggravated by a work- 
ing model railway that the management had arranged near my 
counter, regardless of the fact that this particular brand of 
train-set had for some time been sold out. The trains naturally 
drew a considerable crowd which further reduced my freedom 
of movement. 

I was impressed by the politeness of everyone. In com- 
parison, my own shopping manner must seem brusque and 
irritating to assistants. It was an almost inviolable rule that 
the more expensive the purchase, the more apologetic was the 
customer. I was so tired of daily dusting one peculiar toy 
that I was on the point of suggesting to the toy-buyer that he 
should halve its price. Then along came a.lady, one of the 
sweet-tempered, diffident, smallish kind, to ask whether I 
thought she could possibly have this same toy. “I’m sorry to 
trouble you.” she said. I assured her that it was no trouble 
at all, and I showed how it worked and it had gone buzzing 
dully into a paper bag more quickly than she could extricate 
the correct number of notes from her well-stuffed purse. 

The only irritating type I experienced was that not so rare 
bird, the shopper who lingers on the very brink of closing, 
undeterred by the dust-sheets around her (it is usually a she), 
not knowing quite what she wants but sure that she wants 
something, and anxious to interview a shop-assistant on the 
subject—choosing for this purpose an assistant who is obviously 
in the middle of adding up the day’s takings. I must add that 
few mind the unavoidably late comer who hurries purposefully 
to the toy upon which he (it is usually a he) has previously 
decided. 

Tact is a necessary attribute. I shall always remember the 
jolly old boy, full of the profusion of his grandchildren, who, in 
the middle of his purchases, asked me to guess his age. 
“ Fifty-five ?” I hazarded, and his eyes lit up like the torch 
battery headlamps of a certain brand of toy car. He then 
explained that he was seventy-two next March. He looked 
about seventy. He was further distinguished by a desire to 
secure a toy tractor complete with a toy driver. We had many 
tractors, but only one kind had a driver, and this was the 
wrong colour. We made a painstaking but fruitless search of 
the shop for the correct-sized and correctly-dressed man. (I 
welcomed these opportunities to leave my counter.) Thereupon 
Grandad left, and was not seen for two days. He then returned, 
every wrinkle above his bright polka-dot scarf exuding satis- 
faction. He had found a man, and now he would take the 
tractor. 

I left this tin and plastic Lilliput on Christmas Eve not 
without certain regrets. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


OMETHING of the old Saturnalian spirit still animates 
our Christian festival The Romans were vague, and 
therefore mysterious, about the origin and nature of 
Saturn and his wife Ops. They apprehended that he was some 
primitive god of fertility. and would represent him with a sickle 


(but not a hammer) in his hand. In later years, they came to 
indentify him with the Greek god Chronos, who, after the most 
abominable domestic dissensions, was expelled from Olympus 
and took refuge in the Treasury building below the Capitoline 
hill. The feet of his statue were, for some unexplained reason, 
bandaged in strips of wool. When sacrificing to him, men kept 
the head uncovered according to the Greek rite. At the winter 
solstice the feast of Saturn was celebrated throughout the city 


during the week between December 17th and December 23rd. 
The senators and the knights would discard their togas and 
would attend an open-air banquet in front of the temple, 
dressed only in a bush-shirt called synthesis. It must have 
been a chilly and formal meal, and the company. with shouts 
of Jo Saturnalia! would rapidly dissolve to their homes, where 
the real party had been prepared. Presents would be 
exchanged, consisting mainly of decorated wax tapers and 
little dolls; all manner of round games would be played and 
the family would amuse themselves by gambling for nuts. 
The most striking feature of the Feast of Saturn was that the 
slaves were granted complete licence for the occasion; they 
were allowed to sit at the family table, were served by their 
masters and mistresses, and were permitted to indulge in 
impertinent jokes. The Romans explained this odd licence, 
this few days abandonment of gravitas, by asserting that they 
were celebrating the memory of the golden age, when there had 
been no class distinctions, no urban difficulties, and when the 
lion munched his meal porridge in company with the lamb. 
A general mood of benevolence, domestic affection and self- 
indulgence marked the seven days’ feast. 
* * * * 

It is natural that men should contrive an interlude of 
organised merriment to compensate them for the long dark 
evenings and to fortify them against the ten weeks of winter 
that are to come. It is salutary also that for a few days in 
every year people should discard the struggles and animosities 
of their ordinary life and should relax in surfeited smiles. 
I hope that our present Christmas celebrations will prove 
unusually saturnalian, since no year that | can remember has 
accumulated so much rancour. The Mother of Parliaments 
has, in the last few weeks, relinquished her matronly manner 
and adopted a forensic mode. Mature men and women have 
allowed themselves to behave like quarrelsome children, 
refusing to retire when bed-time comes, and_ uttering across 
the floor of that august chamber noises resembling “ Yah ! ” 
or “Boo!” Even those eminent dignitaries whom the 
B.B.C. invite to their symposia have lost control of their 
tempers and have shouted or sulked. The front page of every 
newspaper carries stories of people of every age and calling 
who have surrendered to venomous or violent ill-temper; the 
age of iron appears entirely to have obliterated all recollection 
of the age of gold. I should like to see our knights and senators 
feasting amicably together, arrayed in bush-shirts, in New 
Palace Yard. I should like to see the candles lit in every 
living-room, and whole families, glowing with domestic felicity, 
gambling for nuts. The gentle associations of our Christian 
festival, combining with the old Saturnian legend, should teach 
us that: 

Noi troppo odiammo e soferimmo. 


Il mondo é bello e santo é lavvenir.” 
* * 


{mate ! 


* * 


The varied loveliness of this world should surely prove a 
solace to our perplexities and irritations: and even in the 
welter of our angry age it would be well to remember that the 
future is indeed sacred; that we all share the responsibility for 


seeing that it is not too irremediably compromised, Our prob- 
lems are too intricate and violent to be solved in a single 
generation, but at least we can recognise the fact that they 
will never be solved if we approach them in a spirit of bad 
temper. We British and our kinsmen overseas, being con- 
genitally tolerant, should shine as an example of equanimity. 
We are not as nervous as the Americans, not as sensitive and 
suspicious as the Germans, not as obsessed as the Russians, 
not as intellectually irritable as the French, and not distracted 
by hidden tides of racial emotion as are the Asians and the 
Africans. It would be a serious pity were we also to start 
becoming permanently cross. Now that our physical power 
has diminished, we shall have to rely more and more upon 
the strength of our character. Without approving of the old 
superbia Britannorum, \ really do believe that we possess the 
most sensible character that history can record; it would be 
dreadful indeed if we, with all our other defects, ceased to be 
sensible. Certainly we are assailed with internal and external 
maladies, more mysterious than any that previous generations 
have been called upon to diagnose and cure. But there is no 
reason why we should become frightened or hysterical; 
common sense is the heritage of every Briton, and we must rise 
to our birthright, let foreigners be as unreasonable and as 
tiresome as they may. 
* * < ue 

I should wish, at this season of goodwill, to cite one instance 
at least where I feel we may be departing from our accustomed 
equability of judgement. I fear that public opinion in this 
country is beginning to adopt an unreasonable attitude towards 
the United Nations Organisation. From the distant days of 
San Francisco, I have felt that the introduction of the veto 
clause, although acclaimed by some as a realistic recognition 
of the facts of power, would in practice render it impossible 
for U.N.O. to operate as a world-tribunal in cases where 
the interests of a strong Government were concerned. It 
appeared evident, moreover, that the implied principle that all 
nations were equal in responsibility and force was a ridiculous 
principle, and one which would render U.N.O., not a centre 
of order and integration, but a sounding-board for individual 
grievances and an element of disorder and disintegration. It 
is natural for man to imagine that international affairs can be 
managed on the analogy of national affairs, and that’a world- 
tribunal, acting through a world-police, can maintain law and 
order by exercising sanctions against all delinquents and 
offenders. The fallacy of such an illusion is, of course, that in 
internal affairs the forces of order are overwhelmingly superior 
to the forces of disorder; whereas in external affairs the burglars 
and the murderers may prove more powerful than the police. 
The exposure of this fallacy has brought with it a reaction 
against U.N.O. which is surely an unreasonable reaction. Were 
U.N.O. to be disbanded as a failure, a dangerous vacuum 
would be created. Let us admit that politically it has so far 
proved ineffective; but let us also recognise that, were it 
abolished, there would be no further public communication 
between the western and the eastern worlds, no platform enab- 
ling each side openly to state its case. That surely is the 
sensible, the patient and the tolerant attitude to adopt. 


k x + 
It would be agreeable to return to the golden age of Saturn, 
or even to the reign of Hadrian, when, after a prolonged period 
of horrible disorder, the civilised world settled down to wax 
tapers and parlour games. Such certainties and securities have 
not been vouchsafed to our generation. Around the whole sur- 
face of our globe the crust of habit has been cracked, and we 
still do not know what volcanic elements these wide fissures will 
release. Yet our distress and apprehension: will not be 
assuaged by ill-temper: they will be assuaged only by 
equanimity, patience and common sense. 
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ROM THE VAIN SEARCH for a machine that would 
F consinat rewind itself emerged the most impor- 
tant of all generalizations of physical science—the 
principle of the conservation of energy. With the develop- 
ment of the diesel engine science has come close to an 
approximation of this principle. And today the diesel 
engine is being applied to the services for mankind to 
which the search for perpetual motion was dedicated — 
the raising of water, the fertilising of deserts, the grinding 
of corn. 
BRUSH ABOE is a group of companies concerned mainly 
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with the production of diesel engines — from the small 
3 h.p. engines, more than 20,000 of which are working 
in India, to powerful 3,000 h.p. engines for heavy diesel- 
electric generating plants. In 1951 over 70%, of the produc- 
tion of THE BRUSH ABOE GROUP was exported — to make 
the earth more fruitful by irrigation, to bring light and 
power to the under-developed areas of the East, to mod- 
ernise locomotion everywhere. Every day and every hour 
the diesel engines exported by BRUSH ABOE are somewhere 
in the world improving living conditions — thus ensur- 
ing a “ perpetual motion ” of service to mankind. 


EXPORTING POWER THAT THE WORLD MAY BE FREE 


BRUSH ABOE 


GROUP 


Diesel engines and electric equipment for use on land and sea produced by THE BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO. LTD., and ASSOCIATED BRITISH OIL ENGINES 
F4 eclric eg s 4 


MIRRLEES, BICKERTON AND DAY LTD + PETTERS LTD + J. AND H. MCLAREN LTD * 


THE NATIONAL GAS AND OIL ENGINE CO, LTD + HENRY MEADOWS LTD, 
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CONTEMPORARY 


THEATRE 


By H. J. Byron, adapted by Hattie Jacques. 


Babes in the Wood. 
Written and 


(Players’.)}———Jack and the Beanstalk on Ice. 

produced by Eve Bradfield. (Empress Hall.) 
Tue two forerunners of the pantomimic horde which within days 
will have the London theatre in its grip are as nicely contrasted as 
David and Goliath, and their early appearance on the scene might 
have been deliberately contrived to symbolise the polar extremes 
between which the playgoer may cheerfully oscillate at the season 
of tolerance and goodwill. I don’t know exactly what Miss Jacques 
has done to Byron’s book of the magnificent new fairy pantomime 
as first performed at the Theatre Royal, New Adelphi, on Monday, 
July 18th, 1859, but it is certain that the version as first performed 
at the Players’ Theatre, Villiers Street, on Tuesday, December 16th, 
1952, could be improved in one respect only—by the addition to the 
company of Miss Jacques herself. 

One would say that it is the best of the Players” post-war panto- 
mimes ; which is saying a great deal. It is true that it bears little 
resemblance either to the tale as told in the nursery or seasonally in 
theatres larger than that friendly tunnel in Villiers Street ; it is true 
that the Babes and Macheth are employed as interchangeable 
variations on a single theme ; it is true that grimacing puns and 
shrinking rhymes are pressganged by the hundred. All that is 
lamentably and happily true. For a glimpse of Mr. Geoffrey Dunn 
as Sir Rowland Macassar (he of the chic philabeg and commodious 
sporran: an image from a Raeburn nightmare), Miss Daphne 
Anderson, deliciously dressed in a manner more Alician than Alice, 
Miss Joan Sterndale Bennett as a governess more harassed even 
than a modern L.C.C. schoolmarm—for a glimpse of them one would 
sacrifice a juicy score of principal boys and girls on a pyre as high 
as the Albert Memorial. 

But not on the ice of the Empress Hall, which bears a pantomime 
of a vastness and mobility unequalled by anything on dry boards. 
This is a thousand miles from the coy intimacies of that subterranean 
nook in Villiers Street where Victoria reigns still in her happy prime. 
Its extravance is prodigious. Six thousand pairs of eyes devour each 
performance. Belita traverses the white expanses with the grace of 
Hermes winging over the wine-dark sea—and look ; when there is 
a beanstalk to be climbed, here is a beanstalk sprouting from the 
ice and ninety feet high. Up goes Belita to the tiptop, skate-shod 
still, as though climbing beanstalks came as naturally as dancing 
over 20,000 square feet of ice, 1} inches thick, weighing 300 tons, 
kept frozen by 14 miles of piping. If our gasps of admiration were 
laid end to end, &c. IAIN HAMILTON. 


CINEMA 


Hans Christian Andersen. (Carlton.)——The One Piece Bathing 
Suit. (Empire.) 
1 AM at a loss to understand why Denmark is tearing its blonde hair 
with rage over Mr. Sam Goldwyn’s film about Hans Andersen. 
Mr. Goldwyn in a foreword, as well as the film itself, makes it 
perfectly clear that this is not a biography but a fairy-tale spun for 
the enchantment of children of all ages, and it seems foolish to take 
umbrage at something so patently a fantasy. Difficult, too, to be 
cross with Mr. Danny Kaye, whose charm, especially when he is 
surrounded by children, is quite overpowering. When he tells a 
story the long long years slip away. Even the mouths of ageing 
critics fall open a little in wonder as with a sure hand he captures 
innocence and holds it, star-dusted, before their eyes. He is, | think, 


perfect. 


Away from the magic formulas and into the triter realms of 


mortal love the film slightly sags. Mlle Jeanmaire is an exquisite 
dancer and an attractive person, but, although the ballets in which 
she appears with M. Roland Petit and M. Erik Bruhn are imaginative 
and lavish, the magic seems to have gone out of the air, the innocence 
fled abroad. One is on familiar ground and longs to go back to the 
clouds. 

A notable feature of this production, which is, by the way, directed 
by Mr. Charles Vidor with all Mr. Goldwyn’s contempt for expense, 
are the songs. These are by Mr. Frank Loesser, and not only are they 
tunefully simple, without being condescending, but they are blessed 
with brilliant lyrics by Mr. Moss Hart. The Ugly Duckling, sung by 
Mr. Kaye to a sad little boy with a shaved head, and The Inch 
Worm, sung by him to an invisible object on a marigold, are miniature 
masterpieces, and there are many other delightful numbers. Mr. 
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Kaye has rigorously squashed his flair for the grotesque, and from 
his first straight dramatic rdle he emerges with colours flying. Here 
is a dreamer of dreams, a knight, a child, golden-hearted, unsenti- 
mental and really staggeringly attractive. 


When the snows lay deep and crisp and even in the gardens of 


Leicester Square this week, it was heartening to plunge into a Reckitts- 
blue swimming-pool with Miss Esther Williams, and share with her 
the flaming sunshine provided by Technicolor. Toes congealed in 
bootees seemed to expand and frozen fingers melted in the reflected 
glow. Miss Williams tells the story of a Miss Annette Kellerman, 
an Australian who, in the early nineteen-hundreds, overcame a 
physical handicap to become amateur swimming champion and then, 
after swimming the Thames from Putney to Greenwich as a publicity 
Stunt, joined up with a carnival man, Mr. Victor Mature in a brash 
mood, and toured America. During this latter period of her history 
she was had up for indecent exposure on a Boston beach, had the 
necessary quarrel with the man she loved and received a spinal 
injury which brought them together again. 
aquatic affairs as a salamander, I have no idea whether Miss 
Kellerman is a factual or fictional character, but in the general 
splash it matters little. Mr. Mervyn LeRoy has ringed his champion 


with a truly startling variety of scenic effects ranging from clouds of 


saffron smoke to fireworks. Under water on one toe or ninety foot 
in the air on the apex of a fountain, Miss Williams remains serene 
and curiously tidy, added to which she has a pleasing personality, 
clean as one of her dives. Lost somewhere in the colourful spectacle, 
in aquaballet, in gentlemen whizzing down mile-long chutes and 
ladies swinging into dives on swings, is Mr. Walter Pidgeon as the 
star’s father. Definitely out of his element, he can only potter about 
rather damply. A brief but enchanting glimpse of Miss Maria 
Tallchief as the great Pavlova sounds a drier note, and, what with 
a boxing kangaroo and a handmade aeroplane, life at the Empire is 
full of surprises. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 
The Politically Purposeful Symphony. 
ALAN Busn, whose ** Nottingham *’ 
performance this week, is one of the few composers in this country 
who have shown unequivocally musical gifts of a high order but 
have accepted the Russian view of the artist as a social-political 
worker. They are guided in their music by political beliefs, which 
most of us accept as a very secondary—if indeed anything more than 
a regrettably necessary—part of an artist’s mental furniture. Politics 
are concerned with means, we say, the artist withends ; and if,as Mr. 
Bush and those who think with him believe, politicians must concern 
themselves with ends, is it actually possible (even if desirable) for 
the artist honestly to accept an extraneous, extra-musical authority 
which determines-the form and character of his music? Is propa- 
ganda written to order very good even as propaganda, and can a 
composer, with the best will in the world, assume successfully a new 
personality ? 


symphony had its first London 


These were relevant questions at the L.P.O.’s Festival Hall concert 
when Sir Adrian Boult conducted Bush’s symphony. Most musicians 
know, and honour, the composer for his string quartet Dialectic, 
a powerfully logical piece of musical thinking in abstracto, written 
presumably before such politically purposeless music was declared 
impermissible. Since the Nottingham Co-operative Society com- 
missioned the symphony as a contribution to the city’s quincentenary 
celebrations in 1949, a more popular and highly-coloured music 
was obviously demanded ; but even so admirers of Dialectic might 
reasonably have felt shocked as well as surprised by the forced 
jollity, the brassy noisiness and the absence of all personal distinction 
in this music. Each of the four movements bears the title of a 
place or an event famous in the city’s history. The first movement, 
Sherwood Forest, was a bright, Dvorak-like piece, a miniature sym- 
phonic poem, with Robin Hood (the English Stenka Razin ?) attack- 
ing the Sheriff in the development section. Clifton Grove, the slow 
movement, is a rather too prolonged idyll, whose lovers’ murmurings 
and birds’ twitterings demand a warmer lyrical note than the com- 
poser can command. Nottingham Castle must have a long and 
interesting history, but the episode chosen for the scherzo was the 
burning of the castle by the mob in 1832, when the Duke of New- 
castle’s opposition to the Reform Bill had earned him local unpopu- 
larity. (The programme notes described this as ** an unprecedented 
act of retribution *’ ; but history is all too full of precedents for such 
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acts and it is perhaps just as well that ‘‘ retribution *’ for voting on 
the unpopular side in an election has not generally taken such 
violent forms.) The excitement and bustle of this movement had 
the character of a large operatic crowd-scene and made it the most 
effective of the four. The finale represents the Nottingham Goose 
Fair, a traditional popular occasion which occasionally got confused 
with the end of Butter Week in nineteenth-century Petersburg and 
was evidently attended by those same Stakhanovites and Heroes of 
the Soviet Union who haunt the finales of modern Russian sym- 
phonies, with their brassy and joyless, all too ** purposeful,”’ 
marches. 

Can such music really come from the heart, and is its deliberate 
heartiness any less **cerebral’* than the music of the Central European 
experimentalists ? A composer of Bush’s powers can only write 
such music either with his tongue in his cheek or else under some 
strong moral compulsion. All honour to the man who follows his 
convictions even when they contradict his nature, but if he is an 
artist, he is sacrificing nothing less than the material of his art, 
himself. And the rest of us may justifiably cry,** Alas for the com- 
poser of Dialectic !*’ MARTIN COOPER. 


ART 


Max Ernst (1.C.A.) and other exffibitions. 


AFTER surrealism reached the Press advertisements and the revue 
backcloths, after Mr. Dali was anagrammed into Avida Dollars, 
most people thought the joke was over. Three London exhibitions 
suggest that only as an organised movement is it dead. Joke, did 
I say ? Surrealism sprang from Dada, and the humour of that 
movement, in the words of Moholy-Nagy, was ** the gallows humour 
of the condemned.*’ Those were the days of moustachioed Mona 
Lisas, of urinals submitted for exhibition as **fountains,** of hatchets 
supplied to visitors who might not like the pictures on show, of 
Kurt Schwitters reciting his one-letter poem ** W.’* They were 
all angry young men dancing a ** harlequinade of nothingness ’’ and 
cocking a snook at aesthetic and social pretensions—prophets of 
artistic anarchy (though capable of short-lived dreams of Dada 
world-government). 

Max Ernst, an important retrospective exhibition of whose work is 
currently to be seen at the Institute of Contemporary Arts, was 
associated with Dada after the First World War and has remained faith- 
ful to the surrealist concept ever since. (Until the advent of Dali he 
was the movement’s only painter of consequence.) His contribution 
to the armoury of contemporary art has lain, not in novelty or 
brutality of concept, however, but in technique—especially in the 
exploitation of texture. It was Ernst who invented, or discovered, 
the collage, that ** fortuitous encounter upon a non-suitable plane 
of two mutually distant realities *’; the frottage, or rubbing, that 
reproduces the grain of wood, the veining of leaves, the weave of 
material. As wili be seen from the present exhibition, which ranges 
from about 1913 up to some of the miniature ** Microbes *” (tiny 
abstracts the size of postage stamps) produced this year, his work 
has at different times contained echoes of the Douanier Rousseau, 
Klee, de Chirico and Masson. Some of it is nonsense, but it is never 
frivolous nonsense. For Ernst the picture has always been a thing- 
in-itself ; he is free from Dali’s obsession with Freudiana and the 
reliance upon trompe l’oeuil that has accompanied it. 

- a * > 

At the Hanover Gallery Richard Chopping shows some blonde 
and delicate examples of infinite precision in this genre. Francis 
Bacon downstairs, however, radiates more of the savage anti- 
aestheticism of early surrealism. After all, it is not such a jump 
from Breton’s first surrealist image, ** a man is cut in half by a 
window,’ to Bacon’s glass-boxed presence. The eight large paintings 
on show here are the result of two recent trips to Africa. Popes and 
cardinals have given way to elephants and rhinos and wild dogs, 
set in acres of long grass and bare canvas. Compared with past 
horrors, these are polite indeed, and Bacon’s summary technique 
suggests contempt rather than anger. He has nevertheless—inter- 
mittently—that ** power to create hallucinations ’’ of which Matta 
speaks in connection with Ernst, and the most finished of the three 
jackal-dogs seems to me just such a heightened, charged perception. 

* % * 2 

** Scottie °’ Wilson has been claimed by the surrealists for the 
tenuous connection between his innocent fantasies and their own 
earlier “‘ automatic ’’ drawings. He has recently exhibited with 
success in Basle and Paris, and his latest doodles, more ambitious 
than hitherto but conceived and executed in no less humility, may 
be seen at Gimpel Fils. At the same gallery Kenneth Armitage, 
fresh also from triumphs abroad in Venice and Paris, is holding his 
first one-man show. His is an almost two-dimensional sculpture, 
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invaluable record of the London of the cighteenth century 

Through the medium of paper, famous works of art can be repro- 
duced for the enjoyment of a wider public, records of the past can be 
retained in perpetuity and knowledge can be disseminated to more and 
more people throughout the world. 

But paper as a printing medium is only part of the story. The 
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an affair of silhouette pointed by the slightest protuberances. His 
groups of human figures are flattened into thin slabs of metal or 
plaster ; coalesce into Siamese twins or triplets or quadruplets ; 
angle themselves on their spindly legs like firescreens. The idiom 
(it is a form of expressionism) is limited, though the range of invention 
within the idiom is not so limited as at first appears, but there is 
life in Armitage’s forms and it is the ordinary life around us observed 
with wit. These are no anthropomorphic monsters or pantheistic 
landscape-figures, but simply ** People in a Wind,’’ ** Family going 
for a Walk,”’ translated into personal sculptural terms. Whoever 
is interested in the new collective phenomenon presented by the 
younger British sculptors today should see this show. Also here is 
more of James Tower's most excellent pottery, notable, as always, 
for its decoration. I can think of no more acceptable Christmas 
present than one of these bowls or dishes. M. H. MIDDLETON. 


BALLET 


Ballet Workshop. (Mercury Theatre.) 

I AM sure that Edward Lear would have been delighted with Ballet 
Workshop's presentation of his The Dong with a Luminous Nose, 
for in this new ballet Michael Holmes has absolutely captured the 
spirit of Lear’s whimsical nonsense, and Honor Frost has designed 
just the right kind of madly fantastic costumes and fairytale-like set. 
The music composed by Alexander Walton and Michael Hobson, 
with Lear’s poem sung by Robert Rowell, completed the picture ; 
and the whole, accompanied by delighted chuckles from the audience, 
made this one of the most charming of all the Workshop’s experiments. 
Over and over again one is impressed by the artistry of Paula Hinton. 
In comedy her gaiety is infectious, and, in her part of the Jumbly 
Girl, it flows out to the audience in a way which is irresistible. Michel de 
Lutry is also an excellent dancer whose reliability and assurance 
must always be a great comfort to his choreographer. The move- 
ments which Mr. Holmes arranged for him are rather too repetitive, 
and, owing to this, the ballet falls away slightly after the departure 
of the Jumbly family. 


Nachum and Dina Yehuda, two Israeli dancers who are at present 
studying in London, gave a group of Scenes from Israeli Life. All 
the dances, arranged by Nachum Yehuda, have a traditional basis 
and were originally performed at the first National Israeli Dance 
Competition at Tel Aviv where they won the first prize. Both dances, 
have great simplicity and a welcome lack of pretension ; and their 
depth of feeling carries great conviction and belief in the work they 
have undertaken. LILLIAN BROWSE. 





Midwinter 


Carpeted on the bare wood’s empty floor 
The russet leaves lie still, and stis no more : 
Midwinter’s pale thin sunlight on them glances, 
But no birds pipe and not a fairy dances : 
Only beneath the soil the faithful roots 
Toil on, unseen, for next year’s leaves and fruits. 
R. C. K. ENsor. 


By Lough Fea in the Mountains 


Once on a time by Lough Fea in the mountains 

The tall grass was shaking and I, come to climb 

To the crest of the mountains with a heart [ thought breaking, 
Stood still for a time by Lough Fea in the mountains. 


Sadly I stood by the brink of the water 

My eyes on the hillside ; of a sudden my blood 
Ran as wild as the water that broke in a white tide 
Below where I stood by the brink of the water. 


I was alone like the mill-girl was singing 

As she stepped on the heather, and the heart that was stone 
Leapt to life at her singing, and coming together 

We were alone and the hill-wind was singing. 


O what dead leaves were burned by Lough Fea in the mountains 
That morning together, for then my heart learned 

Love is not like the mountains but frail as a feather 

Or the dead leaves we burned by Lough Fea in the mountains. 


I. H. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 146 
Report By J. A. R. Pimlott 


Readers were invited to submit an excerpt from The Mad Hatter’s 
Christmas Party. 
TuE problem for competitors was to achieve a convincing balance 
between Christmas and Carroll. I was looking for a piece of authentic 
Lewis Carroll about a recognisably Christmas-party. Nobody really 
succeeded. Most competitors closely followed the model of the tea- 
party in Alice—often too closely—but none could sustain the true 
Carroll note. The more adventurous were even less successful in 
capturing it. Boldest of all was John Westlake with the United 
States cutting the Christmas cake for other countries. R. B. Browning’s 
party was on the Terrace at Westminster. Why do politicians 
always put their hands in other people’s poekets ? ’’ asked Alice. 
Neither brought it off. The same was, generally speaking, true of the 
topical allusions—to rationing, Uncle Joe, the B.B.C. and so forth. 
** Have some UNO cake.’’ urged the Hatter (Lettice E. Curtis). 
** It’s over-done—too much gas.’’ For the rest there were passable 
to good puns and riddles as well as some outrageous ones (** Who is 
Min and what does she spy on? ** or ** left “ere, left “ere *’), and 
plenty of good knockabout fun. But only snatches carried convic- 
tion. The reason may be that Carroll is in the last resort inimitable. 
A number of competitors referred to the ** Mad Hatter.’ As Allan 
M. Laing pointed out, Carroll never did so; it was always the 
** Hatter.’ I took off marks for the usage (except of course in the 
title), but not many. 


I award £2 10s. to David W. James (of Milan) for an entry which 
had some good moments and kept a more even standard than most, 
and £1 5s. to Nan Wishart. R. Kennard Davis, Mrs. J. Fetherston- 
haugh, and Giulietta James (also of Milan) are commended ; 
R. Kennard Davis might have won a prize but for the excessive 
subordination of Christmas in his entry. £1 5s. also goes to Susan 
Sutcliffe, aged ten. Susan was among the more successful of those 
who ventured beyond the confines of Alice. Washing up has assumed 
a prominence in the Christmas ritual which it did not enjoy in the 
nineteenth century, and writing today Carroll might well have brought 
it in; and, perhaps because of her unsophistication, she hit off 
some of his characteristics better than the adults. My son (aged seven) 
enjoyed her entry very much. If I was slightly biased in her favour, 
I hope that it may be forgiven. After all it is Christmas, and | think 
Lewis Carroll would have approved the lapse. 


FIRST PRIZE 
(Davip W. JAMES) 

Alice smoothed her pinafore and rang the doorbell. Immediately 
the door was thrown open and the March Hare and the Mad Hatter 
burst out, taking both her hands and exclaiming, ‘* A happy Christmas— 
so kind of you to ask us!’ 

** I think there must be some mistake,’’ said Alice. ‘* You asked me, 
you know.’* Stepping inside, she saw the Dormouse, asleep on the Christ- 
mas tree, and, nudging him gently, she said, *‘ I’ve brought you a 
present. ’” 

The dormouse stirred and murmured, ‘* This tea’s getting cold : my 
nose goes twinkle, twinkle, twinkle. .. .’ 

‘* It’s no use,’’ said the Mad Hatter. ‘‘ He’s ina somnolent mood. 
Leave your present till it’s passed. He'll wake up later. 

** What’s the time ? ’’ asked the March Hare, eating a spoonful of 
brandy butter out of his gold watch. 

‘* The present, of course,’’ replied the Hatter. ‘* Didn’t you hear the 
young lady? No time like the present, you know,’’ he continued, 
turning to Alice and smiling politely. ** Would you like your Christmas- 
box now ?”’ 

** Indeed, I should like it very much,’ said Alice. Upon this, the 
Mad Hatter put up his fists, and gave her a ringing box on the ear. This 
was too much for Alice, who... . 


SECOND PRIZES 
(NAN WISHART) 

“‘ Why is the Christmas tree upside-down ? ** Alice asked the Dormouse 
in a whisper. 

The Dormouse was trying to get into his stocking and did not reply, 
but the March Hare said loudly : ‘* So that we can burn the candles at 
both ends, of course ! °’ 

** But there aren’t any candles,’’ objected Alice. 

‘* If it’s a question of candles,’’ said the March Hare coolly, ‘‘it’s a 
burning question.’’ 

** Which goes to show,’’ said the Mad Hatter, ‘* that you should never 
fire questions.’’ 
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Alice said nothing, but she felt very cross. The March Hare was 
taking all the things out of the plum-pudding—he had the ring and the 
thimble and two sixpences—and was hiding them in his saucer ; the 
Hatter was quietly lifting the crackers off the table and stuffing them 
under his hat. 
** You might at least pull one cracker,’’ she said indignantly. 


_** There’s never anything in them except hats.’’ the March Hare said 
discontentedly. ‘* It’s all right for the Hatter, but I like THINGS in 
my crackers.”’ 


> 


“*I like things in my plum-pudding,’’ said Alice meaningly, but the 


March Hare appeared not to hear. . . 


(SUSAN M. SUTCLIFFE) 

The Mad Hatter was washing up for the tenth time that day. He had 
caten ten Christmas puddings, hastily prepared by the dormouse between 
sips of tea. Consequently a few tea-leaves had dropped into the mixture 
and he was not feeling very well. Just then the March Hare came rushing 
in. ‘**Come at once ! ** he shouted, ‘* and help me to catch the Dodo ! ”” 
** Why ?”’ asked the astonished Hatter. ‘* Well,’’ replied the Hare, 
** there are all those guests arriving tonight, and we have nothing for 
them to eat.’’ 

After they had succeeded in coaxing the Dodo into a cauldron on a 
blazing fire, the Hatter considered how many guests were coming to the 
party. ‘* The King and Queen of Hearts, the Lord Chancellor, and Old 
Father Time. Hmm... . that’s ten. Have you laid the table for ten, 
Hare ? Oh, yes, one, ten, yes that’s right.’’ 

** What’s the cake made of ? ’’ asked the dormouse sleepily. ‘‘ Oh, 
pepper, mustard, two pints of milk, and ten ounces of yeast,’’ said the 
Hare, whereupon the Dormouse fell asleep, and the Hare and the Hatter 
waited for the first guest to arrive. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 149 
Set by Marghanita Laski 

There exists a revolting form of humour that parodies famous lines 
so cunningly as completely to overlay their original flavour. A classic 
example is Eric Linklater’s: ** But, at my back, I always hear] 
Time’s wingéd chariot changing gear.’’ Competitors are invited to 
try their iconoclastic hands, and also (but this is optional) to supply 
a name for this kind of fun (no Greek, please), for which latter achieves 
ment a small portion of the usual prize-money will be set aside. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ‘‘ Competition ’’ and must 
be received not later than December 31st. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of January 9th. 





The Painting 


The house lives there yet in its summer haze, 

Red sandstone in thick-rooted ivy it is very old, 

A drive leads to the house through lawns of baize 

Past the three tall sycamores there that were famous so I have been 
told ; 


And a man and a woman stand there stiffly on the drive, 
And a child is kneeling in the attitude of a child, 

Patting a spaniel dog, and all three of them too are alive 

As in that eighteen-forty time, for so their clothes are styled ; 


And they are my forbears of that long-dead summer’s day, 

And with them timeless, intruding, another figure stands 

In phantom communion bidding them stay 

On whom the earth was long years ago heaped by long-dead hands, 


Basi. GODFREY ASHTON. 


The Spectator, December 18th, 1852 


ENGLISH opera, after years and years of gradual decline, has now 
fallen to the condition of a puppet-show; the Marionettes, at the St. 
James’s Theatre, are the only operatic company that we have, or are 
likely to have. They have been playing Guy Mannering, as well as 
could be expected. The soprano and tenor have good voices but an 
unformed style; and sad work is made of the concerted music, in which 
the singers and the band fall into much admired disorder. The piece 
is neatly got-up; the figures are well dressed, and as long as they 
stand still the scenic illusion is well sustained; but their absurd attempts 
to walk and act set all gravity at defiance. The audience laugh 
incessantly—at the actors, not with them; the loudest laughter being 
always in the most interesting scenes. It is a mistaken ambition to 
apply this clever entertainment to any branch of the serious drama— 
its proper sphere is farce and burlesque. 
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LETTERS TO 


African Policies 


Sir,—Our African policy seems to lack definite objective and t 
avoid facing unpalatable facts. In a recent article in The Times a 
comparison was drawn between conditions prevailing in the West 


African Colonies and in Kenya. In the former, where there are no 
white settlers and consequently no competition for land between the 
white and coloured races, Africans have made economic and 
political progress, social intercourse between them and the Europeans 
is easy and there is no colour-bar. In Kenya, where a policy of white- 
settlement has been followed, there is competition for land between 
Europeans and Africans, the latter have made little or no economic 


or political progress and in place of friendly social intercourse between 


great 


the two races “a colour-bar is firmly entrenched and bitterly resented 
In spite of these facts, writer of the article, somewhat 
inconsistently it would seem, takes the view, similar to that expressed 
in your leading article, Patterns for Africa, that the white settler is 
permanently established and that on his skill, culture, capital resources 
and agricultural science the hope of Africans for an improved standard 
of living and the whole future of the country depends. 

leading article you discuss the “Capricorn Declaration 
African Society bind the six British terri- 
and Central Africa federation 


how ever, the 


In your 
Ihe Capricorn 
tories in East 


proposes to 


into one self-governing 


under the British Crown lo confer self-government, before political 
equality between Africans and Europeans has been achieved, would 
be to give power to a small white minority to rule a large African 


population. Would such a minority be likely to promote the economic, 
cultural and political advancement of Africans when policy 
could in the end only result in the transfer of political power from 
their own to African hands? Would the ideal of a plural society, 
in which Africans, Asians and Europeans could all live happily together, 
be realised under a government in which the white settlers had all the 
power? Can a white population ever be “ permanently established ” 
in Africa except as the dominant race in control of superior 

Mr. Roy Welensky’s policy may be ruthless but at least it Is con- 
sistent. His “ many millions” from Europe would take whatever land 
they found suitable and leave the rest to the natives. The settlers in 
North America and the conquerors of Mexico and South America 
did the same. The latter, incidentally, solved the problems of a plural 
society by miscegenation, which is the only way they are ever likely 
to be solved. As the natural Africans is greater than 
that of Europeans how can witite supremacy be maintained otherwise 
than by following Mr. Welensky’s policy And the alternative to 
white supremacy is black supremacy, for under a democratic or any 
other form of self-government either black or white must rule. If 
it is democratic it will be the black because the blacks are the majority 

[The term “racial partnership” is meaningless and only serves to 
Is it our policy to establish a European civilisation 
Mr. Welensky and 


such a 


force 


increase of 


cloud the issue. 


in the British dependencies in Africa? If so 
Dr. Malan should be our guides. If not, let us face the fact that 
the only alternative in the long run is a policy of Africa for the 


precludes the grant of self-government in 


Africans. Such a policy 
Yours faithfully, 


advance of inter-racial political equality 


; : ae H. R. PeLty 
5 Smith Terrace, Chelsea 
Kenya 
- 
Sin,—As one who came to Kenya more than fifty years ago I feel 
that I must refute the extraordinary statement made by Stephen 


Martin that under certain ordinances the natives of Kenya were placed 
in reserves which consisted of the least fertile lands, and that the 
most fertile lands were reserved for Europeans. Exactly the opposite 
was the case. 

Every tribe, with the single exception of the Masai, a nomadic 
pastoral people, received the lands which they originally occupied 
before the~arrival of any European settlers, and it is quite obvious 
that at a time when they were free to choose they did not select 
the least fertile areas. I have no hesitation whatever in saying that 
these reserves consisted of what that time the most fertile 
areas in the country. It is admitted that they have now deteriorated 
owing to burning of forests, overstocking, the introduction of high- 
yielding varieties of maize, natural increase of population and 
general bad husbandry 

The highlands of Kenya 
produce such crops as wheat, barley, oats, etc., 
useless to the indigenous natives, as crops such as millet, yams and 
sweet potatoes on which they relied for their food-supply would not 
-Yours faithfully, RETIRED. 


were at 


the 


occupied by European settlers, which now 
would have been 


have thrived there.- 


Kenya. 
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THE EDITOR 


Marshal Tito’s Visit 

Sik,—Your contributor Janus repeats this week the mis-statement I 
allowed to pass last week: that in a Sunday newspaper I wrote about 
Marshal Tito “in the name of my fellow Catholics.” If he will 
consult the issue of the paper he refers to, he will see that my article 
was a “ personal protest.” i 

Since then the Archbishop of Canterbury has made it plain that 
there was nothing sectarian in my expression of indignation, which, 
1 have learned from a large correspondence, is shared by Christians 
of alf denominations all over the country. The suggested visit of 
Marshal Tito to this country is something quite outside the civilities 
of diplomacy. If, after Mr. Eden's visit to Belgrade, there were still 
political questions to discuss, the Yugoslav foreign minister should 
have come here. The suggested visit can only mean a singular personal 
expression of esteem 

[he only defence so far offered for the invitation is scarcely flatter- 
ing to the Marshal; it is said that the spectacle of English life may 
temper his bigotry. But, Sir, the Marshal is no nineteenth-century 
Sultan to be, bemused by the sight of a steam-engine. As a Cominform 
agent he travelled extensively in the West. He has seen Christendom 
and rejected it. Is it not rather smug of Mr. Eden to suppose that 
his cajoleries can alter the opinions of a life-time? We have fresh 
in our minds the lesson of the Chinese partisans who were brought 


here to participate in our Victory March and at once returned to 
Malaya to murder our planters 
Will our politicians (and journalists) never learn Yours faithfully, 
Pier's Court, near, Dursley, Glos EVELYN WAUGH. 
Janus writes: Mr. Waugh’s article did not in itself contain the 


explanation he mentions, though above the portentously large heading 
* Our Guest of Disk®nour,” appeared the editorial note “ A writer of 
world-renown makes a personal protest.” When Mr. Waugh himself 
wrote, “It is not merely the ten per cent. Roman Catholic population 
of the country who are outraged at the prospect of Tito’s visit, but 
zealous churchmen of every denomination,” it was natural to assume 
that he was voicing the views of the outraged ten per cent., to which 
belongs 


he himself 


The Doctors’ Silence 
Sir,— Mr. Barton, in his interesting letter in your issue of December Sth, 
stresses the unfortunate result to patients of a policy which is intended, 
in many cases, to reduce their worrying. But “silence” is only one 
of many factors that may affect patients’ well-being, and indeed their 
speed of recovery. The National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
is planning to make a systematic survey in a number of hospitals of 
the attitudes of patients to all aspecis of hospital life. The aim 
is to help the responsible staff—medical, nursing and administrative— 
to know what their patients are really thinking. The scheme has been 
received with considerable interest by the doctors, nurses and adminis- 
trators with whom it has been discussed, and a pilot survey has been 
started. It is hoped that more hospitals will be ready to participate 
in it—Yours faithfully, WINIFRED RAPHAEL. 
(Assistant Director) 


National Institute of Industrial Psvc hology, l4 Welbeck Street, W.I. 


Oaths and Affirmations 

Sirn,—Janus must have misunderstood the remarks of the Recorder 
of Colchester and the decision of the Court of Criminal Appeal in the 
The case could not have turned upon oaths and affirma- 
tions but upon the Criminal Evidence Act of 1898. Before 1898 a 
prisoner was debarred from giving evidence in the witness-box, 
whether on oath or affirmation, but at Common law could make an 
oral statement to the Court—without taking an oath or affirming—upon 
which he could not be questioned. Apparently the Recorder of 
Colchester did not inform the prisoner of his Common-law right to 
make a statement, but told him that if he evidence he would 
have to take the oath. In the circumstances the decision of the Court 
of Criminal Appeal was probably correct. The Criminal Evidence 
Act of 1898 is a thoroughly bad Act of Parliament, as it overturns the 
law and, in the face of it, weights the evidence in favour of the 
prosecution. In any event the Act is bad as substantive law, as it 
gives options without creating any principles upon which such options 
Thus it follows that a prisoner cannot lawfully be 
£ evidence even if he A prisoner should 
make a statement as sanctioned by the Common law. The Criminal 
Evidence Act of 1898 should be repealed.—Yours faithfully, 


13 Kines Hall Road, Beckenham, Kent. G. W. R. Tomson. 


oath case 


gave 


can be exercised 


allowed to give wishes to. 
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TIN 


The element tin has been known, and 
used since the earliest days of history. 
Egyptians of the 14th century B.c. alloyed 
it with copper to make mirrors, and 
Homer tells in the [liad how Hephaestus, 
the god of Fire, used tin to decorate a 
shield for Achilles. Tin obtained from 
the moors and streams of Cornwall was 
the one famous product of Ancient 
Britain. A natural tin oxide—“‘cassiterite” 
—is still mined in Cornwall today, but 
most of the world’s supply comes from 
alluvial deposits in Malaya and 
Indonesia and from ores mined 

in Bolivia, Africa and Australia. 


By far the most important uses of 


tin are in the production of tinplate for 
the canning industry, and the tinning of 
articles such as milk churns and kitchen 
utensils. Tin is also an important 
constituent of alloys such as gun-metal 
and bronze, and it is used to make 
bearing metals, soft solder and pewter. 
Compounds of the element are used 
in dyeing and medicine, and in the 
production of glazes and enamels. 
Besides manufacturing tin dichloride 
for use in the dyeing and finishing of 
silk, I.C.I. produces large quantities 
of tinned copper sheet and tubes 
for dairy and food-producing 


equipment. 
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“Seeing Browning Plain” 
Sir In the course of his interesting review of Mrs. Miller's book, 


Robert Browning: a Portrait, Mr. J. M. Cohen, an acknowledged 
authority on Browning, makes the surprising statement that the poet 
“had no deep moral message,” although, at the same time, he depre- 
cates Mrs. Miller’s “refusal to examine Browning's religious beliefs, 
and the genuine experiences many of the poems—on 
which they were based.” 

Yet allowing for changes in literary, as in other, 
for one of an older generation to accept this dictum, and certainly 
at the turn of the present century it would have been received with 
the late 


recorded in 


fashions it is difficult 


amazement and _ incredulity Just over sixty years ago 
Professor Sir Henry Jones, who then occupied the Chair of Moral 
University, published a work, which was 


Philosophy at Glasgow 
widely acclaimed, entitled Browning as a Philosophical and Religious 
Teacher, the essential purpose of which was to convey, by detailed 
examination of the poems themselves, the moral message they affirm. 
“No English poet,” wrote Sir Henry Jones in his exordium, “ has 
spoken more impressively than Browning on the weightier matters 
of morality and religion, or sought with more earnestness to meet 
the difficulties which arise when we try to penetrate to their ultimate 
'—Yours faithfully, 


principles.” O tempora! O, mores 
JOHN L. HARDIE. 
Aberdeen. 
Military Objectives 
Sir.—Of a radio-station in Korea Mr. J. M. Spaight asks why this 


suggest a much more 
of human decency in 
include serious 


“ military objective” has not been bombed. | 
urgent need is to re-establish some standard 
modern warfare, an attempt which would 
definition of military objectives and the refraining from indiscriminate 
slaughter and destruction. Experience shows that Governments and 
military staffs cannot be trusted to draw lines firmly, but a 
powerful public opinion could still be created by those who hold to 
spiritual or even humanist values. No serious definition of military 
objectives could include ordinary radio-stations; nor, for that matter, 
buildings in use as a political training-school, which were officially 
said to have been bombed a few weeks ago.—Yours faithfully, 
F. H. DRINKWATER. 


some 


such 


Church, Lower Gornal, Dudley 


Catholic 


Redcoats 


Sir,—In your issue of December 12th it is stated that, in the House 
of Lords recently, General Lord Jeffreys preferred a plea for the 
restoration of a red tunic to certain regiments. Lord Onslow objected 
on the ground of cost. 

If my memory is correct, in about 1897/8 regiments of Dragoons 
and Dragoon Guards were issued with red serge tunics in addition to 
those of red cloth. The former were worn on parades and during 
summer manoeuvres, the latter for ceremonial purposes. 

Would a red serge tunic with No. | dress, instead of the blue, meet 
with Lord Jeffreys’ approval? If so, could Lord Onslow give his 
welcome plea sympathetic reconsideration ?—Yours faithfully, 
M. F. GAGE. 


Royal Norfolk Hotel, Bognor Regis. 


. . . 
Against Vulpicide 
Sin.—The Vulpicide who shot the dog fox as your correspondent 
describes and afterwards photographed his victim, an exploit of which 
few would have been proud, might have saved his losses by the 
simple expedient of shutting up his poultry in fox-proof shelters. 
Foxes have many sins charged upon them of which they are innocent. 
The master of one of the most famous packs in England once said that 
the only creatures for which he had not had compensations asked 
were bulls and carthorses, and the secretary of a West Country Poultry 
Fund deferred paying a claim for a calf until the fox came back for 
that both accounts could be settled together—Yours 


the cow so 
H. D. S. SWEETAPPLE. 


faithfully, 
Bascary Old Rectory, Somerton, Somerset 


Edward VII's Coronation 


Sir.—Might I be allowed to point out a small slip in the Rev. W. J. 
Conybeare’s interesting account of Edward VII's coronation? The 
Sub-Dean Whom he mentions was not Canon Armitage Robinson but 
my great-uncle, Canon Robinson Duckworth.—Yours faithfully, 

G. L. TROUTBECK. 


6 Cardinal Mansions, Carlisle Place, S.W.1. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A Dos barked in the field beside the road, and, although it was still 
daylight, the afternoon bus went uphill with its lights on, disturbing 
three pigeons that were perched on the top of an oak-tree. The 
pigeons came beating down across the hollow, and turned in a wide 
sweep to reach the little wood. I watched them flutter into the trees 
and sit there alertly for a few minutes. They were listening and 
getting the feel of the wood before going to roost. A blackbird had 
been scolding something up among the hazels, and a thrumming of 
starlings sped past. A cold night was closing in, and a little wind 
whispered in the tops of the firs. The pigeons clattered from one tree 
to another, and then, when the sky was grey, I could no Jonger see 
their silhouettes. They were close to the heart of the trees in which 
they would shelter until morning, sitting there with their eyes closed 
and their feathers fluffed, making them twice as plump in appearance. 
They had fed well on the debris of a corn-stack that had been threshed 
and a scattering of acorns still to be found under the oaks. As I went 
down the field away from the wood, | glimpsed a fox as he turned 
into the hedge as silent in his movements as a ghost 


Lost Sheep 

Three sheep inflicted themselves upon us. We went to the boundary 
and asked the farmer if they belonged to him, but he denied that they 
were of his flock. He asked about the markings, and shook his head. 
They did not belong to his neighbours on either side, but he would 
pass on the information. When the policeman came in response 
to a telephone-call, he looked at the sheep very expertly, explaining 
that his father had a hill-farm in the next county. Ear-marks and 
“keel” marks, he explained, indicated that the sheep: had changed 
hands more than once, but he would soon clear up the mystery because 
the marks and ear-nicks were registered. A week passed. The sheep 
managed to break out of the corner in which we had them penned, 
and devoured everything from cabbages to carnations. We returned 
after a few days’ absence and inspected the damage, expecting to see 
the flock of three coming in file from behind the greenhouses or along 
the kitchen-garden path; but the question of ownership had evidently 
been settled. We were without our visitors. They had left their mark 
on every flower-bed ‘and a wealth of weol among the roses. 


A Misty Day 

When the temperature rises suddenly, it has a subtle effect on the 
whole countryside. A mist drifts among the elms, smoke hangs 
about the cottage-chimneys and the surface of the road becomes damp; 
but the stillness that seems to belong to the mist is partly due to the 
fact that the hirds are quiet. The crow sits morosely on the naked 
bough; the beech is the perch of a dozen small birds that do nothing 
but wait for the dampness to lift, and even the little owl is there on 
the post looking like a ball of feathers, blinking contemplatively. One 
listens for the wren in vain The heron goes silently across the valley, 
but he seems to be the only thing in flight. If the mist is rolled away 
by the wind, the birds come down from the beech, fluttering on the 
ploughing, and the crow preens himself and flies off, but, if no breeze 
comes, the country sleeps in unhealthy dampness that makes beads of 
moisture form on one’s coat and condensation on the milk-churns 
lying against the hedge. 


Last Respects 

Since the day was not Sunday, I knew at once that A. and B. were 
off to “bury” someone. They were dressed in black topcoats, and 
uncomfortable black boots. They had black ties, too, and a solemn 
air suitable to the occasion. It was a wintry afternoon, and they 
hurried to the end of the road where a friend waited to give them a 
lift to the farm or village at which the service was to take place. 
Later on | saw them returning. They were flushed and inclined to 
loiter. Yes, old W. had been laid away with respect, and the minister 
had been very good. It was sad that W. should go, but we all had to 
come to it. A. nodded his old head at this and blew his nose. B. 
fumbled in his coat-pocket and brought out his pipe, and I knew that 
the lighting of the pipe somehow marked the end of the thing. It 
might be remembered for a while as “ old W.’s funeral, just before 
Christmas,” but it was not healthy for men of advanced years to brood 
over the passing of a contemporary. Many a man catches a fatal 
chill at a funeral, and no one knows his time. 


Storeroom Inspection 

Look over stored fruit and remove any apples that are becoming 
discoloured or soft. If the weather changes suddenly, as it has been 
doing recently, great damage can result in a storeroom that is not well 
ventilated and yet kept about 45°F. Decay in fruit spreads rapidly 
once the air becomes humid. JAN NIALL, 
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A seat 





No trailing sparks, not a snort or a shriek as the 6.35 pulls out from Platform 3. The steam dragon 

has its rivals now in the shape of the gas-turbine and the diesel. In years to come... 

Who can say ? In the future your seat may be facing an engine capable of hauling a 600-ton load 

from London to Plymouth, in dead silence, on an egg-cupful of fuel. 

Your very small talk may be of relative thermal efficiencies‘. . . 

And if you get there on time, in a third of the time, without hitch in your plans or smut on your collar, 
will you sigh for the lost romance of steam as you beckon your helicopticab ? 

Or thank Progress for progressing, and TI for the very practical help which they 
habitually lend to the turning of dreams into reality ? 


@ Tl's FIFTY-ONE FACTORIES SERVE THE WORLD® 


# Precision tubes — tubular components— wrought aluminium — bicycles —electrical equipment and appliances— high pressure 
Pp ) £ 





TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED, THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2. (TELEPHONE: TRAFALGAR 5633) 














30 
How many §’s in fashion? 23 rf 








THE WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 75 CANNON STREET, LONDON. EC 4 


| 
At the Banquet 


‘** What an excellent speech friend Smith made. 
He gave a masterly summary of the financial 
position, I thought.’’ 

in Size, in Style and in Shade. That he-can do so ‘Ves 


There are three, so far as your retailer of textiles is 


concerned, for he must meet his customers’ requirements 


He's very sound on all questions of 
finance. It was on his advice I invested in the 


successfully is largely due to the W.T.A. Wholesaler, wh os g° : 
ee ee : rns eee St. Pancras Building Society, and I must say 


enables him to offer his customers a choice of the finest that the steady two and three-quarter per cent. 
—free of income tax—which I’ve had ever since 
products from many factories all over the country. has been useful.” 


It might be equally useful to you. You can 
form your own opinion of Smith’s sagacity if 
you write to the Secretary for a copy of the 
DISTRIBUTION FOR THE NATION IS Society’s ** Guide for Investors.” 


Sf. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 


20, BRIDE LANE, E.C.4. 
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BOOKS OF 


Dr. Johnson’s Letters 


The Letters of Samuel Johnson. Collected and Edited by R. W. 


Chapman. (Clarendon Press. Three Volumes. £6 6s.) 


‘*No edition of letters can hope to be final. But this approaches 
much nearer that goal than was possible for Hill in 1892 or would have 
been possible when I began collecting in 1919. The boom of the 
‘twenties brought many letters from their hiding-places.’’ So writes 
Dr. Chapman in his introduction. It was in the boom of the 
‘twenties that I first made acquaintance with this stupendous edition 
of Johnson’s letters. In the spring of 1925 Dr. Chapman and I were 
fellow-passengers in a voyage across the Atlantic. About the middle 
of the morning Dr. Chapman would appear on deck and announce, 
**One hundred and ninety-three’’ (or whatever was the number of the 
letter of which he had completed a preliminary survey), adding, quite 
rightly, that he felt himself entitled to a small Bass. 

That was more than twenty-seven years ago, and now the great 
edition is completed. Though it may not be final, it will certainly be 
for many generations definitive. It is, of course, something much 
more than a recension. Since Hill’s edition of 1892 the Adam collec- 
tion, the Queeney letters discovered by Lord Lansdowne, the John 
Rylands Library acquisition and the Fettercairn find have provided 
rich new material, and Dr. Chapman has been able to add about 
470 letters, hitherto unpublished or uncollected. Wisely, he has 
preserved Hill’s numbering. If a new letter has come to light 
midway in date, for example, between Hill’s fifty-seven and fifty-eight 
it is numbered 57.1. This has a double advantage: in the first place 
it preserves the validity of reference in the Hill-Powell edition of the 
Life and other works, and, secondly, it enables the reader to see at a 
glance what new letters have been added to the corpus. 

In his vast apparatus Dr. Chapman displays two master-passions— 
one for indexes and the other for abbreviations. Of indexes there 
are no fewer than seven, the first of which is a valuable classification 
of the autobiographical elements in the letters. Under such headings 
as Character, Health and Spirits, Livelihood or Loneliness, they provide 
the reader with a most useful guide to Johnson’s personality as 
revealed in his letters; on the other hand, the entries under such 
headings as The Streatham Circle and Literature and Learning are 
virtually indexes to Index II (of persons). Closely linked with Index I 
is Index V, which provides an analysis of Johnson's opinions on a 
wide variety of general topics. x 

As to abbreviations, such symbols as ‘‘J** for Johnson and **JB"" 
for James Boswell are obviously useful rationalisations. But ** Ril 
for Volume II of Reade’s Johnsonian Gleanings is perhaps a little 
esoteric, and one needs some ptactice before recognising **B’m'™” as 
Birmingham and ‘‘B’n’’ as_ Brighthelmston. But what looks 
curiouser and curiouser each time one sees it is *‘O'd’’ for Oxford; 
Cambridge, fortunately, is so seldom mentioned that it escapes 
emasculation. 

These are but superficial indications of the thoroughness and 
individuality of Dr. Chapman’s editing. What is more important 
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RUPERT OF THE RHINE 
A biography of the Royalist cavalry leader 


**The civil war “ominates this book. His account of 
its prosecution in England is a model of lucidity; 
Rupert’s battles are described with a soldier’s eye and 
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‘* A capital piece of work. The dashing cavalry leader 
is fortunate in his biographer.’’—weEKLY SCOTSMAN 
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is the intensive labour he has devoted to the provision of an accurate 
text. This has been his prime ambition, and he has achieved it by 
**diligent scrutiny of the originals or photographs.’’ As long ago as 
1929 he demonstrated by acute detective work how, in a letter pre- 
served at Lichfield, Mrs. Thrale had erased a paragraph from the 
Original and covered it with a piece cut from another letter. 

Towards the letters themselves Dr. Chapman displays no idolatrous 
attitude, though he rightly insists upon them as a massive complement 
to Johnson's writings and his talk. Perhaps the celebrity of the 
letters to Chesterfield and to Macpherson have tended to obscure the 
varied qualities of Johnson’s epistolary style on occasions of less 
violent emotion. As Johnson himself wrote in his Life of Pope, 
**it is one thing to write because there is something which the mind 
wishes to discharge, and another, to solicit the imagination because 
ceremony or vanity requires something to be written.’ When he 
wished to discharge from his mind his views on the economics of the 
book-trade he wrote to the Master of University College [O'd) a letter 
which still remains valid for ‘*the science of Bookselling’’; when, 
seven months before his death, he thought of Jenny Langton, he 
could forget his dropsy and his asthma and write: 

*‘T am glad, my Dear, to see that you write so well, and hope that 
you mind your pen, your book, and your needle, for they are all 
necessary.... When you are a little older, | hope you will be very 
diligent in learning arithmetick; and above all, that through your 
whole life, you will carefully say your prayers, and read your Bible.’’ 

And when ceremony, as well as affection, required something to 
be written on the-death of Garrick: 

*“Dr. Johnson sends most respectful condolence to Mrs. Garrick, 
and wishes that any endeavour of his could enable her support a loss 
which the world cannot repair.’’ 

S. C. RoBERTs, 


Pleasant Companionship 


The Singular Preference. By Peter Quennell. (Collins. 16s.) 

LITERARY comment of this kind is becoming regrettably rare. Mr, 
Quennell’s own preference, singular enough in these days, is not for 
books as against cards, but for musing about authors and their 
works without attempting to ** evaluate,’’ according to ‘* concrete 
standards,’’ which latter, a gallant enterprise in itself, sometimes 
lacks the quality of friendliness which allows criticism to widen our 
sympathies. After reading Mr. Quennell’s reviews, we like his 
authors better and understand them the more. And there is a fine 
range of them, from Cyril Tourneur to H. G. Wells, playwrights, 
poets, memoir-writers of France as well as of England, and a discur- 
sion on Chinese poetry. And on all of these Mr. Quennell talks to 
us as a man of wide culture, uncensorious though holding to his 
own values, happily merging writers with their writings, and always 
—with one exception—making us more curious to know them. 
The exception is the last member of a long line of French executioners! 

He leads off with articles on Joubert and Gérard dé Nerval as 
** Saints of Literature,’’ and he follows these with studies of three 
Elizabethan dramatists. The Augustan Age is represented by Lord 
Hervey and Mrs. Thrale ; the Regency by three figures, the most 
interesting of which is Hobhouse. A few novelists are thrown in— 
he is extremely illuminating on Les Liaisons Dangereuses—while two 
chapters on Kipling and Wells precede a set of tail-pieces which fall 
into no convenient category. All are immensely readable, not only 
because of the civilised prose, but because of the way Mr. Quennell 
connects the odd twist with the broad generalisation, because of the 
quality of surprise he manages to introduce and the freedom of his 
approach. He is a conversationalist with whom it is as pleasant 
to disagree as to play chorus to, because he treats you as a person 
very much like himself, with whom he can be on equal terms, but 
who yet is worthy of his best. And if in this way he sometimes 
flatters you into an acquiescence you may afterwards go back upon, 
well, that is not a disagreeable experience. 

And since there is so much pleasant companionship in this book, 
it might be as well to advert to some points of disagreement. Ina 
chapter on devotional verse Mr. Quennell makes no distinction 
between religious and devotional verse ; but is not the former where 
there is an obvious struggle, as with Donne and Hopkins, the latter 
where the main feeling is one of adoration 2? My own main quarrel 
is that he scouts Watts in favour of the Wesleys, whom he claims to 
be the best devotional poets of the eighteenth century. Watts is 
far more moving and a much better poet. His was an ‘** adventurous 
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muse,’’ as Professor Pinto has pointed out, and he really thought 
about poetry. And were there not Byron, Toplady and Cowper ? 
No, no, this will not do, we think ; and start to discuss the existent- 
ialist Angst of the Elizabethans, the rough places on the brilliant 
genius of Balzac, or the immaturity of Kipling. so baffling in this 
** extraordinarily accomplished artist.’’ 

What is this *‘ immaturity ’’ of certain authors we hear so much 
of these days ? Naturally the early stories deserve the stigma, but 
is it true of the later ones ? It is refreshing to read anyone on Kipling 
who knows the later stories, as Mr. Quennell does ; but is Kipling 
** immature *’ because he has not made up his mind about the 
mystery of things? Moreover, there is always something behind 
Kipling’s surface. The Woman in his Life is not merely a sentimental 
dog-story ; it is the story of how the ‘* harrowing nervous break- 
down °’ described in the first part is cured by semi-Freudian thera- 
peutics, the dog being the agent. We grumble a little; but then 
we turn back the pages to welcome the acute observations on the 
Victorians as a preface to an essay on Patmore, very much of his age, 
yet ‘* one of the strangest of its famous men.’’ And then, if we let 
our eye slip still further back, there is a delicious anecdote about 
Roger Fry which itself illuminates our attitude to the Victorians. 
We are set to muse afresh about Matthew Arnold, and turn for 
contrast to Sergeant Burgoyne ; or we emerge from the confusion 
of Our Mutual Friend to refresh ourselves with some beautifully 
phrased comments on George Moore who was doing something so 
very different from Wells. And then we set about our daily business 
all the more happily. BONAMY DopreEe. 


The Man who was Lavoisier 


Antoine Lavoisier: Scientist, Economist, Social Reformer. By 


Douglas McKie. (Constable. 30s.) 

EveN the tiro in chemistry knows something of the work of Lavoisier 
—the French aristocrat whose intellectual feather-duster swept away 
the cobwebs of the phlogision theory. But such is the pace of the 
expansion of science nowadays that, unhappily, the flesh and blood 
men who create it are, as time goes on, forced out of the picture till 
all that is left to speak of men, as opposed to their activities, is a 
footnote reference to some dusty scientific periodical. Antoine 
Lavoisier has not escaped this fate of dehumanisation any more 
than he escaped the guillotine, and there is little doubt about the 
answer to the question: what is known of this father of chemistry 
by its present-day practitioners ? We must therefore be grateful to 
Dr. Douglas McKie for re-creating for us the man who was Lavoisier. 
And not merely the chemist, or indeed the scientist, but the whole 
man: the son of the lawyer who was bought into the nobility by his 
father, the happy husband of the girl-wife, the classfellow and 
victim of Robespierre, the Farmer-General, the brilliant economist 
unknown to the economists, and, lest it be overlooked, one of the 
founders of modern chemistry. 

For Lavoisier was one of the men whom Lord Balfour would have 
described as changing the world without knowing it. Whether 
Lavoisier was unaware of the effects of his work is very doubtful, 
and he is certainly the exception to the rest of Balfour’s dictum: 
** Politicians are but the fly on the wheel—the men of science are 
the motive power.’’ The scientist who gave of his best to the State 
as well as to science was crushed by the wheel of political and social 
revolution. But he lived in an age of revolution, of chemical revolu- 
tion as well as social change. Indeed his Elements of Chemistry 
(1789) is the consolidating work of one of the great revolutions in 
science. The other two were consolidated by Newton’s Principia 
(1687) and Darwin’s Origin (1859). As Dr. McKie says, these three 
books have done more than all others to mould our modern world, 
and in their day they gave the shape of things to come. Additionally, 
however, and in this respect unlike Newton and Darwin, Lavoisier 
was prominent as an economist and social reformer. He was 
actively concerned with the application of science to industry and 
manufactures, and especially to agriculture. His experimental farm 
at Fréchines preceded our own Rothamsted by nearly half a century. 

Dr. McKie’s book is thus much more than a biography of a great 
man. It is a picture, drawn with knowledge and sympathy, of a 
great intellect, in its social, economic, and scientific setting. It 
brings out more than anything the one-ness of science, and the one- 
ness of science and humanism. We see Lavoisier’s life as part 
of the social and scientific flux which stretched across the 
continent to Britain and indeed to America. In Scotland, Joseph 
Black (‘‘ whose approbation I seek above all others,’’ wrote 
Lavoisier) discovers carbon dioxide, and Daniel Rutherford, nitrogen; 
in England, Priestley discovers oxygen, and Cavendish, hydrogen. 
But oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, in combination or in mixture, 
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make up two of the four elements of the ancients, so in the space of 
a few years the chemical philosophy of a thousand years is swept 
away. To accommodate these new ideas Lavoisier began to write 
the great text-book already referred to. It began as an extension of 
his work on the renaming of chemical substances necessitated by the 
new discoveries, but he found that, willy-nilly, he was engaged in 
writing a complete treatise on chemistry. According to Dr. McKie, 
the most revolutionary feature about it was the list of the chemical 
elements given in it which showed a penetration to the fundamentals 
of the science such as had not been displayed by any of his 
predecessors. 

** The * Elements * was written for those beginning chemistry, but 
the new chemistry was so different from what had gone before, from 
what it swept away, that there were few who were not beginners. 
This great treatise marks the foundation of modern chemistry. 
With its publication the revolution that Lavoisier had seen to be 
possible as far back as 1773 was at last achieved and by his own 
tireless genius.” The revolution in chemistry had come to pass, but 
another revolution was on its way. 

The tide swept up the scientist who was also a Farmer-General, 
the Commissioner for Gunpowder who had blown the phlogiston 
theory to shreds. He was arrested, and with the other. Farmers- 
General subjected to a farcical trial. His scientific contemporaries, 
for reasons best known to themselves, failed to rally to his aid. On 
the morning of the 8th of May, 1794, the guillotine fell. ‘*‘ Only a 
moment to cut off that head,’’ said Lagrange next day, ‘* and a 
hundred years may not give another like it.”’ 

So ended the life of one of the most illustrious sons of science. 
The drama of the tragedy-is told with moving simplicity by Dr. 
McKie. It may have been said that the State does not need scientists, 
but scientists do need biographers, and in Dr. McKie Lavoisier has 
been truly fortunate. ARCHIBALD CLOW. 


Penguin Gospels 


The Four Gospels. A new translation by E. V. Rieu. 
Classics. 2s. 6d.) 

TRANSLATIONS of the Bible, or parts of the Bible, in common speech 
have been numerous from the days of Weymouth onwards, and any 
new one now needs some special justification. Three questions, 
indeed, are necessary. Is the new version called for? Are the 
principles 6n which it is based sound in themselves ? And are they 
satisfactorily applied in practice ? The answer to the first question 
in this case is clear. Mr. Rieu has had a remarkable, almost a 
phenomenal, success with his translation of the Odyssey, and it 
might well fire him with desire to add a translation of the Gospels 
to the Penguin Classics, of which he is general editor. The principles 
he has laid down are best judged in their application; and the 
verdict must be entirely favourable. Mr. Rieu has produced a 
translation that is accurate (though there are some disputable 
renderings), dignified—unlike Moffatt and some other modern 
versions—smooth and easy-running. It varies from the Authorised 
and Revised Versions sufficiently for the differences to make an 
interest in themselves, and not sufficiently to sacrifice what is best 
in those translations. 

Not, of course, that Mr. Rieu will carry everyone with him all the 
way, though it is true to say that again and again when the reviewer 
is tempted to challenge one of his renderings further consideration 
(or reference to Liddell and Scott) vindicates it. It is therefore 
against a general background of commendation that one or two 
criticisms must be read. Here and there departures from the Greek 
seem little less than perverse. The original of the Lord’s Prayer in 
St. Matthew does not warrant ‘‘Give us the bread of life today’’ ; 
‘** angels ministered to his wants ’’ is not better than ‘* angels 
ministered to Him,’’ and the Greek does not justify the change ; 
where (in Mark xiv) the people began to cover Christ’s face a change 
from ‘‘face’’ to ‘‘head’’ is not an improvement, it is an inaccuracy ; 
prosopon can mean only face. To transform the ** Be not amazed’’ of 
the Revised Version, spoken by the young man in the tomb to the 
women who brought spices, to **Calm yourselves’’ seems entirely 
gratuitous ; the Greek has the exhortation in the negative form, and 
virtually the same word is répeated, evidently with intent : ** They were 
amazed. And he saith unto them, Be not amazed.’’ (The A.V. has 
‘‘affrighted ...affrighted.”) The translator as a rule keeps close to 
the original. Where he paraphrases slightly the result is a matter of 
individual taste. ‘‘ Alas for a woman with a child in her womb or at 
her breast’’ is a happy alternative for ‘‘ Woe unto them that are with 
child and to them that give suck’’; on the other hand, ‘‘I have faith. 
Help me where it fails’’ misses the emphasis conveyed by the half- 
paradox, ‘I believe ; help thou my unbelief.”’ 
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Mr. Rieu very reasonably employs quotation marks, unlike the 
A.V. and R.V. In John III they are used to indicate that Christ’s 
words end immediately before the familiar ** For God so loved the 
world,’’ which appears as a comment by the evangelist ; this repre- 
sents the view of most modern authorities. On the other hand he 
departs from the R.V. very disputably in the story of the 
cleansing of the temple in John Il. Did Christ drive out the money- 
changers with a scourge of small cordsor only the sheep and the oxen? 
The Greek would bear either interpretation, but the R.V.’s ** He... 
cast all out of the temple, both the sheep and the oxen,’’ (and so 
Moffatt) seems definitely preferable to Mr. Rieu’s ** He... drove 
them out of the sacred buildings, men, sheep, oxen and all.’ In 
his full introduction the translator is always interesting and often 
provocative. Is there ground for saying dogmatically that ‘* Of 
his (Christ’s} stature we learn that he was big and strong *’? Or 
that ** He was a learned man who knew the ancient Hebrew writ by 
heart °°? What writ? The whole of the law and the prophets ? 
And when Mr. Rieu says of the first two chapters of St. Luke that 
they *‘ are not so much a record of the Virgin Birth (which is 
found in them by implication only) *’ what does he make of chap I, 
vv, 34 and 35? All these, let it be emphasised, are matters for 
interrogation, not matters for attack. WILSON HARRIS. 


The Whole of Chekhov 


Chekhov: A Life. By David Magarshack. (Faber. 30s.) 

Tuts is the third study of Chekhov to appear within the last two 
years, and it is also the best. Mr. Magarshack has waited for the 
publication in Russian of the whole of Chekhov’s correspondence, 
only one volume of which had been issued when Ronald Hingley 
wrote his biography; and this gives him a very great advantage over his 
predecessor. Furthermore, Mr. Magarshack is able to incorporate 
the story of the dramatist’s inconclusive love-affair with Lydia Avilov, 
of which nothing had been written till very recently, and which in 
his hands proves the central and must illuminating event of Chekhov's 
life. 

These, however, are only the secondary merits of his book. For, 
given very little material indeed beside the published stories and 
plays, Irene Nemirovsky was able to draw an attractive, though 
impressionistic portrait of their author in some ways more con- 
vincing than Hingley’s. Mr. Magarshack’s chief virtue lies in his 
capacity to relate the events in his subject’s somewhat elusive life. 
He sees, for instance, the reasons that compelled Chekhov to avoid a 
relationship with Lydia Avilov even though he loved her. He shows 
how the squalid affairs of his brothers gave him an overriding fear 
of breaking up even an unhappy marriage; how his family’s perpetual 
demands upon him made him reluctant to incur any more financial 
responsibilities, indeed made his marriage to any woman who 
could not earn her own living almost impossible. He shows further 
that the journey to Sakhalin, where he went to investigate the con- 
ditions in the penal settlements, had an explanation that he could not 
offer to his mystified friends: that he took this hard journey as an 
extreme means of escaping from the temptations of seeing Lydia. 

Mr. Magarshack shows also the causes of his defection from 
Tolstoi’s philosophy. He shows the effect of his illness upon his 
relations with his friends, demonstrating his attempts to conceal the 
gravity of his tubercular condition from them, in order at times 
to be able to deceive himself. Again he is able to give a convincing 
account of Chekhov’s political beliefs, to show him as a non- 
revolutionary advocate of reform, where previous biographers have 
allowed themselves to be confused by Marxist claims and anti- 
Marxist counter-claims. Indeed he draws a complete Chekhov, a 
man complete in his incompleteness, in his evasions, in his detach- 
ment amidst the turmoil of his crude neurotic family, whose incessant 
claims for money forced him to work always at the highest pressure. 
Only perhaps where he takes Chekhov’s own word against the 
evidence of probabilities does Mr. Magarshack occasionally fail to 
convince. It is impossible, I believe, to accept its author’s description 
of The Cherry Orchard as a comedy. It did not seem so to Stani- 
slavsky when he produced it, nor was he in any way moved by its 
dying author’s protests against his reading of the play. With one 
part of himself Chekhov viewed the human plight as richly comic; and 
sometimes, no doubt, he grew exasperated at human stupidity. But 
pity would creep in, and perhaps Chekhov himself never knew the 
extent of his own compassion. 

Mr. Magarshack’s book is long, perhaps over-long, since it seldom 
ventures literary judgements and devotes very little space to the 
social background, but clings closely to biographical detail. It 
is a tissue of quotation and comment, the correspondence and 
memoirs of contemporaries providing sufficient material to account 
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for almost every month of Chekhov's short maturity. Of the supr 
porting characters perhaps rather too many are mentioned, since few 
except the dramatist’s parents and brothers, except Lydia Avilov 
and Olga Knipper—whom he married in his last years—spring to 
life. He has, however, written a book that is more than an academic 
study, that presents its subject with a clarity to be compared among 
works on the great Russians only with Derrick Leon’s evocation of 


Tolstoi. J. M. COHEN. 
Palaeolithic Art 
Four Hundred Centuries of Cave Art. By the Abbé H. Breuil. 
(Fernand Windels. English Agents: Zwemmer. £7 10s. Od.) 


THE original great discoveries of Upper Palaeolithic cave art were 
made a long time ago; that of Altamira was published in 1880, La 
Mouthe discovered in 1895, Pair-non-Pair in the following year, and 
Font de Gaume and Combarelles in 1902. Since that time discovery 
has proceeded apace, culminating in the exciting find of Montespan 
by Norbert Casteret in 1925, and the discovery of Lascaux in 1940 by 
four French schoolboys. These and many others have been described 
in learned periodicals and in illustrated lectures; some of the decorated 
caves have had special and expensive monographs written about 
them; and the chef d’oeuvres of the Upper Palaeolithic artists are now 
the commonplaces of textbooks on prehistory and art. But, until 
the publication of this present book, there has been no general or 
comprehensive survey of cave art. 

This is not a definitive publication on cave art; it is not a corpus of 
Upper Palaeolithic art—such a thing would in any case require a 
library of volumes—but it does give in its 400-odd pages and its 531 
illustrations a general view of the quality and variety of this oldest 
phase of man’s artistic achievement such as has never before been 
available and which was most needed. This is an expensive book, 
but it is no more expensive than many a book on aspects or styles of 
historic art. It should be on the shelves of all public libraries as 
well as those specialised institutions dealing with archaeology and 
art for whom it is quite indispensable. 

To write of Palaeolithic art it is essential to visit the caves of 
Western Europe and to remain long in contemplation of these early 
masterpieces in their intended settings. Professor Breuil admits 
that he has not visited every one of the sites described here—there 
are about a hundred—but he has visited almost all of them; no other 
European scholar has seen as many. To some of these sites Breuil 
has devoted months of patient work, tracing and copying, and many 
of the drawings published here, especially those of Les Trois-Fréres, 
for example, have never been published before, and are a primary 
document for prehistoric research. Reproductions of Palaeolithic 
art are sometimes criticised because they are drawings by Breuil and 
others and not direct photographs; but it should be remembered 
that direct photography is often impossible, and that the patient 
fingers and experienced eye of a trained archaeologist can record 
what the hasty visitor or camera cannot see. 

The magnificent direct photographs of Lascaux did a great deal to 
silence the criticism that the style of Upper Palaeolithic art « ved 
much to its tracers and recorders. Many of these photographs were 
the work of Fernand Windels of Montignac, and his book on The 
Lascaux Cave Paintings (Faber, 1949) made many sigh for a similar 
book on cave art in general. This present publication is that book; 
the arrangement of photographs and the general production are by 
Windels and the text by Breuil. It contains many direct photo- 
graphs—seventy of them taken by Windels himself—and is a delight 
to handle and study as well as a primary work of scholarship. 

The book has, first, fifty pages of introductory text on Palaeolithic 
art in general and the styles and dating of cave art in particular; then 
a full treatment of the caves that are described as the **six giants,” 
namely Altamira, Font de Gaume,-‘Les Combarelles, Lascaux, 
Les Trois-Fréres and Niaux, and then a description of all the other 
sites with cave art from Poitou to La Pileta in Southern Spain and 
Levanzo in Sicily. The original text and the original edition are in 
French; the English translation is the least happy thing about this 
book. It is a splendid example of co-operation between scholar and 
author on the one hand and technical photographer and publisher 
on the other; the only criticism I have of this co-operation is that the 
text should be more interspersed than it is with cross-references to 
the photographs. It is often difficult to know to which photographs 
Breuil is referring, and whether indeed some of the paintings and 
engravings he described are represented in the book. And, although 
there are detailed maps, there should be one general map showing 
the distribution of all the sites described. 

It is a splendid thing that, after an active life full of original research 
in Europe and Africa, the Abbé Breuil can in his retirement still 
find time and energy to write such a book as this, and that in Windels 
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Fighter or Rocket ? 
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and regulations, Income 
Tax, National Insurance, 
Law, Science, Literature, 
Drama, Broadcasting, 
Weather, etc. 

There’s always something in 
Whitaker you need to know 
(and you can find eter | 
quickly in its wonderfi 
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he has found a person of such skill and taste to co-operate with him. 
Let us hope this is not the end of their fruitful co-operation, and that 
we shall not have to wait long for **Four Hundred Centuries of 
Mobiliary Art.”’ GLYN E. DANIEL. 


Poetry 


Poems of Baudelaire: a Translation of ** Les Fleurs du Mal.”’ 
By Roy Campbell. (The Harvill Press. 21s.) 
The Password and other Poems. By James Reeves. 
10s. 6d.) 
Rod of Inc?:xation. By Francis King. (Longmans. 9s. 6d.) 
As a sueer four de force Mr. Campbell’s translation of the complete 
Fleurs du Mal is at once impressive. From the prefatory note one 
gathers that it was undertaken and completed after the publication 
of his beautiful version of St. John of the Cross, little more than a 
year ago, which makes it, on the score of unflagging poetic energy 
and single-mindedness, an even more remarkable achievement. 
One poem, however, and a very fine one—* The Albatross ’’—I 
remember first reading many years ago : 
** Scarce have they fished aboard these airy kings 
When helpless on such unaccustomed floors 
They piteously droop their huge white wings 
And trail them at their sides like drifting oars.’’ 

It is much more than a tour de force, a display of immense skill 
and vitality ; but that aspect of it should not be overlooked, as it 
may be, for Mr. Campbell’s idiom and technique have old-fashioned 
virtues. They have their limitations, certainly, but if ever one 
thought that his poetry was, so to speak, showing signs of becoming 
muscle-bound, his work as translator in recent years compels a 
drastic reconsideration. No one writing today has more absolute 
control of medium, restricted though its scope may be; no one 
can sustain so consistently a poetic style on such a level. The art 
of rhyme is nowadays neglected, which is a pity if only because 
nothing has really taken its place as a discipline. But Mr. Campbell 
practises it with astonishing resource. 

The translations, of course, are not intended to be slavishly faith- 

ful, and inevitably words and phrases in the original are dropped 
and extraneous ones creep in—for instance, in** Correspondances ” 
** Through forest groves of symbols, strange and solemn,’’ which is 
rather too obtrusive. (And why ‘“‘fiddles ’’ for ** hautbois ’’ ?) 
But such things are insignificant beside the general success, and 
really shouldn’t be mentioned by someone who is not an expert, 
And the actual closeness to the original, with English metre and 
rhyme strictly maintained, is often extraordinarily skilful ; see, as an 
example, the last verse of ** Le Balcon.”” Mr. Campbell’s rhetoric 
imposes an essential unity of tone; it saves him from the banal 
makeshift approximation, and constantly rises to the occasion. 

The PasSword is very good. At one time Mr. Reeves seemed 
to be in danger of being typed as a second-rank ** ‘thirties ’’ poet. 
He was included in the Faber Book of Modern Verse, thus qualifying 
as ‘‘significant poet,’’ although he has since, I believe, suffered the 
curious fate of being dropped from the canon. (He shouldn’t 
worry ; Mr. Campbell was never even admitted.) Significant or 
not, he is a genuine poet, a minor independent, with a talent of some 
subtlety and delicacy and a fastidious eye and mind. His effects are 
quiet but insistent. One can, perhaps, detect a trace of Anglo-Irish 
influence, a touch of Mr. Ransom, and—more confidently—some- 
thing of Mr. Graves’s curious purity. The book is divided into 
** Principal Poems,’’ ‘** Minor Poems *’ and ** Essays and Experi- 
ments.’* The distinction between the first two seems rather arbitrary. 
One or two of the directly symbolical poems I found not wholly 
satisfactory ; there is something a shade factitious about ** The 
Tree of Life,’’ for instance, and [ much preferred the poignant 
** The Little Brother *’ (a minor poem) and even some of the lighter 
pieces such as the ** Stone Gentleman.”’ 

Mr. King has, of course, a considerable reputation as a novelist, 
and I am quite sure his publishers do him an injustice when they say 
that he is ** equally gifted as a poet.’’ 1 haven't read any of his 
novels, but from what I've read about them they sound good. The 
most recent, I notice, was described by one critic as volup- 
tuously readable,’” which is certainly tempting. His poems, too, 
are readable, or at least easy and sometimes pleasant to read ; and 
they have a mildly, elegantly, voluptuous air of melancholy, autumnal 
but youthful. They are smooth and well-made ; oddly old-fashioned 
but modishly so, rather like the revival of drainpipe trousers. He 
writes in a very fluent, practised manner, as one might expect ; 
never at a loss for a poetic cliché, gracefully presented—** we are 
unmanned,*’ ** summer’s teeming hoard,’’ ** time’s annihilating 
breath,’* *‘moon-blanched willows.’’ One must, indeed, admire 
the skill with which one is almost deceived into thinking that these 
are real poems, RALPH ABERCROMBIE, 


(Heinemann. 
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Fiction 
Rack. By Iris Morley. (Peter Davies. 12s. 6d.) 
The Angled Road. By Norman Levine. (Werner Laurie. 10s. 6d.) 


Man Alone. By Paul Pilotaz. Translated by J. H. F. McEwen. 
(Longmans. 9s. 6d.) 

Dr. Ischenasch. By D. M. Dowley. (Peter Davies. 12s. 6d.) 

** SENSITIVE *’ is the comprehensive adjective for this week’s novels, 
and far and away the best of them, the only one that is competent 
and mature, is Rack. Like so many sensitive novels by contemporary 
women novelists, it is a recherche du temps perdu, the remembered 
first love of Ruperta, now Mrs. Lee and apparently happily married 
with a daughter of her own. It is rather a pity that Miss Morley 
has chosen to tell us before we start that the love the book is about 
has come to nothing, because it is always harder to become absorbed 
in a story whose ending we know. But, apart from this small piece 
of carping, Rack deserves quite a lot.of praise. The scene is beauti- 
fully set—the Army family in the west of England, the formal happy 
life with its deep pride in the regiment and its traditions, a back- 
ground that should, we think at first, sustain the young Ruperta 
through all emotional agony, but which suddenly, horribly and 
finally cracks. For Ruperta has fallen in love with the German- 
born Rack who runs the slightly questionable club at the Priory, and 
every stage of this love-affair is beautifully evoked, from the Priory 
itself with its phony showy décor to Ruperta’s infinitely pathetic and 
convincing attempt to fit herself for her lover. This book has some- 
thing of the quality of Rosamond Lehmann’s The Weather in the 
Streets, itself surely the most heart-rending account of love in our 
times ; Rack deals with a different, younger love, and is not quite 
so good, but the same breath can fitly be used for speaking of both. 

In a letter in last week’s Spectator, a correspondent arraigned 
Bernard Shaw for writing what he didn’t himself believe, but the 
next two novels provide sad evidence for those who think sincerity 
is enough. Both are first novels, both are passionate with sincerity, 
and both lack that cement without which truth, sincerity, sensibility 
in fiction mean nothing at all—plain technical competence in story- 
telling. Norman Levine, the author of The Angled Road, is, 1 see 
from the jacket, a poet, and certainly this is a poet’s rather than a 
novelist’s book. Mr. Levine jumps at will from first-person narrative 
to third-person narrative, from a rather Swiftian account of events 
to some stream-of-consciousness @ /a Mrs. Bloom, and throws in 
poetry for makeweight. Through this pot-pourri meanders the story 
of David, the shamed, uncertain son of a henpecked Canadian pedlar, 
his experience in England with the Air Force, and his final decision 
to find himself at whatever worldly cost. This is a very self-concen- 
trated, very adolescent book, of which one feels the author was 
writing too much to himself, and not sufficiently for us. 

Man Alone is French, one of those very terse, very sensitive, 
man-to-man situations in Equatorial Africa with a very moral and 
fictionally unshapely ending. Again, this is very much of a poet’s 
book, evocative in a rather jungly way while one reads it, but very 
easily forgotten. Hans Erni’s jacket is pleasing. 

Dr. Ischenasch is Mr. Dowley’s third novel but the first I have 
read, so I hope it is not too late to discern promise there. This is 
the story of a factory and the trouble caused by the appointment of 
a tactless German manager, himself a very good piece of charact>risa- 
tion. When writing of life at the factory, Mr. Dowley h« our 
attention as firmly as he does the threads of his story ; outside it 
he seems to create incident almost for the fun of it, relationships that 
add nothing to the theme of the book, and one, that of Richard and 
his wife with which the book opens, positively embarrassing in its 
silliness. Indeed, the main fault of this book is that it never quite 
coheres around the core of potentiality in much of its writing and 
invention. MARGHANITA LASKI. 


LAST-MINUTE Christmas presents. Lady Littlehampton and Friends, 
by Osbert Lancaster. (Gryphon Books. 4s. 6d.). A further selec- 
tion from Mr. Lancaster’s ** Pocket Cartoons,’” many of them 
very funny indeed. The Days Before Christmas, by Fritz Wegner. 
(Hamish Hamilton. 2s. 6d.). A gloritied Christmas card of a village 
scene with doors and windows that open to reveal pre-Christmas 
activities, human, animal and supernatural : an Arthur Rackham-ish, 
Wind-in-the-Willowy fantasy for all children, and for most adults 
worth knowing. The Schoolgirl’s Pocket Book. (Evans. 53.). A 
useful assortment of unusually varied information. Alternatively, 
The Schoolboy’s Pocket Book (same publisher and price). 


—_— 
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“*7 feel I must write you a few lines in appreciation of Barneys Tobacco. 
I have been trying to smoke a pipe for years, but after a few days have 
had to give in. Then I had the good fortune to strike Barneys. It is 
splendid, and the flavour is much better. I have already re¢ ommended 
it to two of my friends — both pipe smokers of long standing — who are 
as enthusiastic about it as I am.”’ 


The three strengths of Barneys are 
PARSONS PLEASURE - BARNEYS - PUNCHBOWLE 
Cut 
To stimulate Additional 


each strength at 45a the ounce 
IT’S MADE BY JOHN SINCLAIR LTD. 
Personal Savi ngs 
THE RATE OF INTEREST ON ALL 


PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY SHARES 





is increased to 


37% NET— FROM 
4 Ist JAN., 1953 


(Income Tax Paid by the Society) 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Assets exceed £7,000,000 Reserves £360,000 


Full information from 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 


One of the oldest and soundest Societies 
providing the most attractive Investment 


and Mortgage facilities. Founded in 1848. 
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Goins ! 


Goins...!! 


The offer of special gift subscriptions to the SPECTATOR remains 
open until the end of 1952. If, therefore, you wish to give any 
of your friends (who are not already readers) this present for 
the New Year, there remain still a few days in which to do so. 
By taking advantage of this special offer our readers may nomi- 
nate as many of their friends as they wish to receive the 
SPECTATOR for six months, at the very low price of 7s. 6d. per 


subscription. 


This is an inexpensive gift, but the cost bears little relation to 
the great pleasure the weekly arrival of the Spectator will 


bring to your friends. 


In addition a greeting card will be forwarded stating that the 


paper comes as a gift from you. 


The offer is open only until the end of the year. If you wish to 
take advantage of it, will you please complete the form below 
without delay, and return it to this office, enclosing 7s. 6d. for 


each subscription. 


To the Publisher, THe SPECTATOR, 
99 Gower StrREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 


I accept your Special Christmas offer and enclose &...... Sense 


six-monthly Gift Subscriptions. My name and address is:—~ 





Will you please enter Gift Subscriptions to the following, none of whom, 
to my knowledge, purchases the SPECTATOR regularly :— 
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For those who wish to give a year’s subscription and take advantage 
of the gift offer the total cost is 25s. 


If you do not wish to damage your copy, a letter with full particulars 
will suffice. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
SCOTLAND LIMITED 


A FRESH RECORD 
LORD ROWALLAN’S SPEECH 





Tne 127th Annual General Meeting of the 
Proprietors of The National Bank of 
Scotland Limited was held in the Bank's Head 
Office on 18th December, the Right Honour- 
able Lord Rowallan, K.B.E., M.C., T.D., D.1 
the Governor of the Bank, presiding. 

The Governor, in the course of his speech, 


said: The Balance Sheet as at Ist November, 
1952. has its own special features, which call 
for comment. Once again we are able to 


claim that our total of £121,000,000 surpasses 
all: previous totals and constitutes a fresh 
record in the Bank’s history Deposits at 
£97,000,000 are higher by about £800,000, 
while thére has been an increase in the Note 
Circulation of £1,200,000 to £10,400,000. 
Advances to Customers, including Bills Dis- 
counted, at £27,800,000, show a reduction ol 
£2,400,000. While these figures reflect in 
some degree the fall in wholesale prices and 
in the prices of essential raw materials, the 
sums advanced speak for themselves as to the 
measure of support given to trade and com 
merce, not only within the bounds of Scotland 
but also much further afield 


CASH POSITION MAINTAINED 
The cash position has been more than 
maintained, total cash resources of 


£37,600,000 representing about 35 per cent. of 
Deposits and Note Circulation. As you will 
see, the total Investments are entered at 
£45,800,000. This figure is less than the 
Stock Exchange valuations. a fact of which 
we may be proud in a year when there has 
been substantial depreciation throughout the 
whole list of British Government Issues. 
That we have felt able to place £50,000 to 
General Reserve out of our allocation of 
Profits, as well as to increase the sum carried 
forward in the Profit & Account by 
£19,000 to £138,000, is a good indication that 
the Bank's Inner Reserves have beer amply 
sufficient to take care of what depreciation did 
occur in the Investments. Moreover, and it 
is a point worthy of notice, the greater part 
of the Investments have final maturity dates 
within as short a period as ten years, and the 
remainder follow in fairly rapid succession 
thereafter. Obligations undertaken on behalf 
of customers in the form of Acceptances, 
Endorsements, Guarantees and other like 
commitments show little change at slightly 
over £9,000,000, these transactions having as 
their foundation the free movement of goods 
in international trade. 


INCREASED BURDEN OF WORKING 
CHARGES 

The Profits, at £286,000, are about £8,000 
less than those of 1951, which can be readily 
explained by the increasing burden of working 
charges. We have, however, sufficient margin 
after paying our usual Dividends, absorbing 
£102,900, to allocate £40,000 for the writing 
down of Bank Buildings and other Property, 
and £75,000 to the Trustees for the Officers’ 
Pension Scheme, as well as to add £50,000 to 
Revenue Reserve, as I have already men- 
tioned. One usual item you will find omitted 
from this year’s Profit & Loss Account, and 
that is an appropriation to the Staff Widows’ 
Fund. For many years the Bank have been 
making substantial contributions, latterly at 
the rate of £10,000 annually, to this Fund so 
as to improve the annuities enjoyed by the 
widows of the members of the Staff. In 
recent years that annuity was at the rate of 
£130, supplemented by a further payment of 
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SPECTATOR, 


£20 from the Bank, but a recent Valuation 
showed the Fund, standing on its own feet, 
to be fully adequate for the provision of an 


annuity of £150. This improved annuity is 
gain being supplemented by an addition 
of £30 


Ihe report was adopted. 


RHODESIAN ANGLO AMERICAN 
LIMITED 


MR. H. F. OPPENHEIMER PRESIDES 





THe Annual General Meeting of Rhodesian 
Anglo American Limited was held at Kitwe, 
Northern Rhodesia, on the 10th December, 
1952, Mr. H. F. Oppenheimer presiding. He 
sajd: I should like to refer to a recent press 
announcement made by your Company 
advising that a Petition had been presented to 
the United Kingdom Parliament for leave to 
introduce a Private Bill, with a view to secur- 
ing the transfer of registration of your Com- 
pany and the others of the Group, from the 
United Kingdom to Northern Rhodesia. 
Your Company has, since the beginning of 
1951, been managed and controlled in North- 
ern Rhodesia where the whole of its business 
is carried on, whilst it continues to be a 
company incorporated in England. The present 
position is felt to be anomalous and your 
Directors therefore considered that your 
Company should take active steps to finalise 


the removal to Northern Rhodesia of the 
Companies of the Group. 
The Northern Rhodesia Government has 


been kept fully informed of the intention to 
introduce the Bill, which by its terms extends 
to Northern Rhodesia, and has accorded its 
full approval 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS OF 
S. AFRICA 


MR. ROBERT ANNAN’S SPEECH 


THE annual general meeting of The Consoli- 
dated Gold Fields of South Africa, Limited, 
was held on December 11th, in London. 

Mr. Robert Annan, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: The working profit 


of New Consolidated Gold Fields, Limited, 
for the year amounted to £1,996,000. Profit 
on realisation of investments and sundry 


revenue, which from the nature of our busi- 
ness is Subject to considerable fluctuation, 
shows an increase of £680,000 at £1,072,000, 
to which the profit on the disposal of our 
shareholding in Southern European Metal 
Corporation made the principal contribution. 
Present conditions indicate that the increased 
profit from this department of our business is 
unlikely to be maintained in the current year. 

A more stable source of revenue is the 
dividends on our investments and it is satis- 
factory that at £1,.154,000 the record which we 
achieved last year has been slightly exceeded 
without this year drawing on the profits of our 
American subsidiary 

As the operating company has declared a 
dividend of 3s. per share less tax on its 
Ordinary shares, your directors now recom- 
mend the payment of a like dividend on the 
Ordinary shares of the parent company. 

So far as the immediate prospects for our 
company are concerned, our results for the 
past year have been influenced by several 
favourable factors and for this reason should 
be regarded as above average, but when we 
survey our progressive and widespread inter- 
ests we have, I believe, every reason to look 
to the future with confidence. 

The report was adopted. 





HERRBURGER BROOKS 
SATISFACTORY PROFIT 


THt 32nd) annual general meeting § of 
Herrburger Brooks, Ltd... was held on 
December 17th in London, Sir Louis Sterling, 
chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his- circu- 
lated statement for the year to June 30th, 
1982: 

After providing for Taxation, the net Profit, 
although showing a reduction, has continued 
on a satisfactory basis. The Trading Profit 
is larger than in the previous year but 
increases in expenditure of £3,879 for Special 


Building Repairs and £2,000 for Taxation, 
together with a charge of £4,148 for 
Employees’ Pension Premiums, result in a 


reduction of approximately £6,000 in the final 
figure of Profit. 

The Balance Sheet continues to reveal a 
strong financial position. The increase of 
Stock in Hand is due mainly to our ability to 
purchase larger quantities of materials. 
Debtors, however, show a large reduction due 
to the heavy diminution of business owing to 
the restriction imposed by the Australian and 
other Governments on Piano Imports which 
has had a very serious effect on the Piano 
Trade generally. The position has shown a 
slight improvement in the last few weeks, but 
no major recovery can be expected unless the 
restricted export markets and, in particular, 
Australia, which has been a large purchaser, 
are re-opened to the Piano Trade. 

Ihe Home Trade has continued to be 
negligible owing to the high rate of Purchase 
Tax. It is pleasing to note that the Purchase 
Tax has recently been halved and is now at 
the rate of 334 per cent., but while apprecia- 
tive of the gesture of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer it is thought that the reduction is 
too small to enable any important benefit to 


be gained. The report was adopted. 


HARRISONS & CROSFIELD, 
LIMITED 


SIR ERIC MILLER’S SPEECH 


PRESIDING at the 44th Annual Meeting of 
Harrisons & Crosfield, Limited, on Decem- 
ber 16th, Sir Eric Miller reported total Group 
profits for the year to June 30th of £1,822,756, 
an increase of £118,638. The group net profit 
applicable to the Parent Company, including 
reserves and provisions brought back, was 
£886,694. The Deferred Ordinary Dividend 
is maintained at 30 per cent., and Dividend 
Equalisation Reserve receives £200,000, mak- 
ing that Reserve £250,000. Total Reserves 
now amount to £3,442,040, an increase of 
£775,620 over the previous year. 

Sir Eric said that the cessation of Tea 
rationing brought no immediate increase in 
consumption, but owing to low prices and 
other causes world supply and absorption were 
rapidly approaching equilibrium. He foresaw 
that tea would not be available for long at 
prices appreciably below cost of production. 

For years past, he said, the U.S.A. Govern- 
ment Agencies have played an almost decisive 
role in shaping the course of natural rubber 
prices by reason of their stockpile purchases 
on the one hand and their synthetic produc- 
tion policy’ on the other. The State Depart- 
ment are well aware of what a fair price for 
natural rubber means to the economy of 
South East Asia, but they are not the Agency 
which dictates the policy of the U.S.A, 
Government in rubber matters. The natural 
rubber industry desires, and ought to have, 
a fair field in which to compete on its merits 
with synthetics priced on a commercial, 
unsubsidised, basis with only minimum 
mandatory use. He remains a firm believer 
in the future of natural rubber from convic- 
tion of its merits as a tough elastic material. 

The Report was adopted. 
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THE STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY 
LIMITED 
LARGER TURNOVER 
MR. C. J. BAND ON TAXATION BURDEN 
meeting of previous year. I know that Sir John, when 
was held seconding my proposition, intends to say 
office omething about taxation and the crippling 


the 


Banner Lane, Coventry. 

Mr. C. J. Band, chairman of the company 
in the course of his speech, said: Some stock 
holders may wonder why. with the increase 


of turnover as compared with the previou 
year, the trading profits should have been 
substantially [his reduction is caused 
by the increased cost of production and the 


efforts made by the company to meet con 
petition abroad. You can rest assured that 
it is in no way due to loss of efficiency in 


the business. 

DANGERS OF TAXATION SYSTEM 

I have on more than felt 
called upon to speak about the intolerable 
burden imposed upon industry by the present 
system of taxation, and to point out that this 
burden is not only calculated to destroy all 
initiative and incentive, but also the spirit of 
adventure which has made this country great 


the conduct of 


one occasion 


I have grave fears for this country if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer does not find 
some way of making substantial reductions 
in taxation. 

I think stockholders will agree with me 
when I say that the time has arrived when 


the Government, and especially the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, should give careful con- 
sideration to the widespread appeals for sub- 
stantial relief of the burdens of taxation 
imposed upon industry, appeals made by so 
many of the heads of commercial firms 
throughout the country. 
E.P. LEVY A BAD TAX 

I would emphasise that whilst there is a 
reduction of £407,000 in the profit for the 
year, the amount required for taxation is 
reduced by £85,000 only. This arises from 
the introduction of the Excess Profits Levy. 
effective from January Ist, 1952. In my 
opinion, this is not only a bad tax, but 
extremely unfair in operation, and should, in 
my judgement, be withdrawn. 

I would remind you that the Chancellor o! 
the Exchequer introduced the tax in order to 
take back to the revenue the greater part of 
any profits made out of the rearmament pro- 
gramme, and that it was imposed from Janu- 
arv Ist last. The years for ascertaining the 
standard profits were the average of any two 
of the years 1947, 1948 and 1949. I think 
it correct to say that no profits were made by 
manufacturers out of rearmament in the year 
1950. 

The question one naturally asks is: Why did 
not the Chancellor include 1950 as one of 
the standard years? The only conclusion | 
have been able to come to is that, had 1950 
been so included, the Chancellor would not 
have obtained the 100 millions he estimated 
to receive this financial year from Excess 
Profits Levy. 

I have only to add that, although this com- 
pany has not made up to date one single penny 
out of rearmament, it is called upon to pay 
no less than £135.000 out of the profits for 
the last financial year in respect of Excess 
Profits Levy. Some people might say that this 
is obtaining money under false pretences. | 
am stating the facts, leaving you to draw your 
own conclusions, 

Taxation in the financial year is increased to 
69 per cent., as compared with 60 per cent. the 


effects it has upon our industry, and therefore 
{ will say no more about it. 
Whilst the net profits are 
lower than the previous year, directors 
have felt justified in recommending the pay 
ment of the same rate of dividend as in the 
past year, and also payment of £135,000, being 
the same as the past year, to the employees’ 
special fund. 
The balance carried forward on profit and 
account has been increased by £73,000 
and now amounts to upwards of £1,000,000. 
Stockholders will no doubt appreciate the fact 
that last year was full of many difficulties 
arising from shortage of materials, the clos- 
ing down of many markets abroad, and res- 
trictions imposed by the Government alfecting 
sales in the home market. 


SIR JOHN BLACK’S REVIEW OF 
PRODUCTION 

Sir John Black, deputy chairman and 
managing director, in the course of his speech, 
said: The motor industry has made a very 
notable contribution to our country’s economy 
since the war, and it has a right, in my 
opinion, to expect the Government to make 
adequate and prompt decisions to ensure that 
the industry can continue to play its full part 
and help to maintain employment at its high- 
est level. 

To accomplish this we feel that three things 
should be done at once. Firstly, some clear 
statement should be made by the Government 
on the question of purchase tax. Secondly, 


considerably 


your 


LOSS 


trade agreements should be concluded with 
overseas Governments, in addition to the 
Commonwealth, which will make currency 


ivailable, and thus allow us to trade. Thirdly 
(a matter to which the chairman has already 
referred), a reduction must be made in the 
general level of taxation to enable us, on a 
long-term basis, to spend more money on 
more equipment jn order that we may con- 
tinue to be competitive in world markets. 


FERGUSON TRACTORS 

Reviewing our accomplishments during the 
past year, I will deal first with tractors, be- 
cause, as I have mentioned before, they now 
constitute the major part of our business. 
The introduction of the diesel engine into the 
Ferguson tractor range has proved an out- 
standing success. Nearly 50 per cent. of our 
tractors are now fitted with diesel engines. 
At the present time we are producing over 
1,000 tractors a week, and we are going up 
to 1.250 or more in the New Year. 

Plant and equipment have been ordered 
for the manufacture of a new and larger Fer- 
guson tractor. This is an additional model 
to the present type manufactured by us and 
designed to operate a four-furrow plough. We 
and the Ferguson Company believe that it will 
prove to be another outstanding success, parti- 
cularly in the dollar area. Since your com- 
pany undertook the manufacture of Ferguson 
tractors for Harry Ferguson, Ltd., as at 7.30 
this morning 309,244 had been delivered. 

It has become apparent over the last 18 
months that it is necessary either to establish 
manufacturing facilities in France for Fer- 
guson tractors or to lose the large business 
that H. Ferguson, Ltd., has built up there. 


i932 857 
I am pleased, therefore, to be able ts tell you 
today that, subject to the approvai of the 
French Government, the Standard Motor 
Company is about to conclude an arrange- 
ment on a partnership basis with Messrs, 
Hotchkiss, the French motor-car and arma- 
ments firm, to form a new company to be 
known as Societe Standard-Hotchkiss. This 
company will be in operation immediately 
the French authorities give their approval, and 
we have set as a target the complete manufac- 
ture of 25,000 tractors a year. This arrange- 
ment could be extended, if it is thought desir- 


able, to include motor-cars. 


NEW CAR MODELS 

Now I come to the car side of our_business. 
You will already know that we have intro- 
duced the Triumph Sports Car. We expect 
this model will sell in considerable numbers 
in the North American market, as well as on 
the Continent and at home. Other new models 
are in an advanced stage of tooling; and 
production has been planned on a scale never 
before attained by the company. These new 
models consist of a new Standard Vanguard 
Saloon, and a modified range of Standard 
commercial vehicles. In addition to the Van- 
guard range, the new 8 h.p. Standard four- 
door saloon will be announced during this 
financial year, but no substantial gain can be 
looked for during the present year from the 
production of this new model. 

Together with the new sports car, the Re- 
nown and the Mayflower complete the 
Triumph range. 1 feel that when all these 
models are combined in a balanced produc- 
tion, we will have a comprehensive range to 
meet the demand in both the home and over- 
seas markets, Our one-model programme 
introduced in 1947 has been a great success, 
but the changing world economic conditions 
have, in our judgement, made it advisable to 
introduce additional models to meet those 
conditions, 


IMPORTANCE OF AUSTRALIAN 
MARKET 

Now, with regard to export, as a result of 
my visit to Australia and New Zealand this 
year, we have amalgamated the interests of 
our Australian Associated Company and Stan- 
dard Cars, Ltd. This latter company has been 
our distributor in New South Wales and Vic- 
toria for more than 20 years, and we have 
formed a new company, “Standard Motor 
Products, Ltd.,” with a nominal capital of 
£A.5 million. 

I am satisfied that Australasia remains our 
largest potential market for exports. 

The activities of our companies in India, 
South Africa and Canada are now gathering 
momentum, and they will undoubtedly prove 
valuable assets in the long-term development 
of those markets. 


DEFENCE PROGRAMME 

Now to the company’s part in the defence 
programme. Last year I told you that, at 
the Government’s request, we had undertaken 
the manufacture of the Rolls-Royce Avon jet 
engine, and that in order to do so we were 
building a new factory in Liverpool. This 
project, which is designed to release floor area 
in Coventry for the Avon, by transferring our 
spare parts organisation to the new factory, 
is proceeding satisfactorily. This new Liver- 
pool factory should be in operation before 
the end of next year, . 

As regards the Avon Jet Engine itself, satis- 
factory progress is being made with its pro- 
duction. I am sure you will understand that 
I am not allowed to disclose details. 

We, on the Board of Directors, are con- 
fident that the company will continue to grow 
and remain competitive, in spite of the prob- 
lems that our industry will face in the im- 
mediate future. 

The report was adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


No perceptible response to the Common- 
wealth Conference communiqué has yet 
been seen in the stock market, except for 


some slight disappointment at the lack of 


specific proposals for restoring convert- 
ibility of sterling and the absence of any plea 
for a higher gold price. The market in 
general has probably been influenced more 
by the large impending Anglo-Iranian 
Debenture issue, which cast a shadow in 
advance, and by the issue of some £32,000,000 
of Treasury 3} per cent. stock as compen- 
sation for nationalised collieries. 

Few investors can have expected the Con- 
ference to produce a sovereign remedy for 
the dollar shortage or for the early attain- 
ment of convertibility, but some no doubt 
hoped that the communiqué would give 
more detailed clues to the market future. 
The broad aims—economy, disinflation, 
greater savings and the development of food 
and raw material resources in the Common- 
wealth—are welcomed in the City, but the 
only paths by which these objectives can 
be reached are rough and stony. If the 
City’s response has been restrained, it is 
largely because it is looking for something 
more than good resolutions. 


The Price of Gold 

One good result of the conference is that 
the Commonwealth Ministers are now fully 
versed in the problems of the sterling area 
as a whole and are substantially in agree- 
ment about the main solutions. They may 
not find it easy, however, to convince their 
own legislatures of the overriding need to 
ensure the solvency of the sterling group 
and to induce them to refrain from diverting 
scarce resources and capital into secondary 
industries and costly schemes of social 
welfare. 

As for the omission of any reference to 
the dollar price of gold, this was no doubt 
deliberate. The question was certainly dis- 
cussed, but apparently it was thought that 
any special plea for a higher price might 
prejudice negotiations with the new U.S. 
Administration. In turn, perhaps, Mr. 
Eisenhower and his lieutenants may refrain 
from expressing unalterable opposition to a 
change in the price until they have examined 
the question in all its aspects. 


Hawker-Siddeley Expansion 
Some idea of the financial strain of the air- 
craft and aero-engine building programme 
is conveyed in the powers sought by the 
Hawker-Siddeley group to raise its external 
borrowing limit to £16,000,000. The parent 

. . J. 2 
concern’s borrowing limit is now £5,000,000, 
but the borrowing powers of most of the 
subsidiaries are not restricted. The un- 
restricted powers of the subsidiaries are to 
be cancelled in favour of the overall group 
limit of £16,000,000, while the limit for 
permanent borrowing is to be £10,000,000. 
This change will give the parent company 
greater flexibility in its capacity as group 


banker. The Hawker-Siddeley group is 
the biggest-in the industry, and _ its 
** super- priority *’ products include the 


Hawker Hunter supersonic jet fighter, the 
Gloster Javelin twin jet Delta fighter, the 
Avro Vulcan four-jet Delta bomber (which 
may later have an airliner counterpart) and 


the powerful Armstrong Siddeley Sapphire 
jet engine. 

The group accounts of Hawker-Siddeley 
at the end of July show a rise of £7,675,000 to 
£24,239,000 in stock and work in progress, 
and a further rise apparently is expected next 
year. If it were not for Government help 
provided by accelerated progress payments, 
the burden of financing work in progress 
would be even greater. Trading profit is 
£1,454,000 highe: at £7,955,066, but deprecia- 
tion and teserve for replacement take 
£2,593,748, against £2,104,522, while tax 
swallows up £3,768,563, compared with 
£3,280,014, leaving net profit £473,035 higher 
at £1,383,436. Even this rise brings no 
benefit to the Ordinary shareholders, whose 
unchanged 10 per cent. dividend sequires 
only £305,673. The £1 Ordinary shares are 
now standing at 37s. 9d. to yield about 
£5 6s. per cent. This is not over-generous, 
but the payment is amply covered by 
earnings, and the outlook seems favourable 
for at least three years. 


Diamond Dividend Raised 


There have been two developments of 
interest to shareholders in the De Beers 
group since I wrote about the shares last 
week. First, the dividend on the Ordinary 
shares of Consolidated Diamond Mines, of 
which 94 per cent. is held by De Beers, has 
been raised from 125 per cent. to 150 per 
cent. for the year. This will provide £646,000 
additional income to the parent, which is 
equal to nearly 16 per cent. on De Beers’ 
Deterred shares. Of itself, this increase need 
not indicate a higher payment by De Beers, 
but with diamond sales at a record level 
the directors may feel disposed to put the 
dividend up again. 

The second development has been the 
separation of the Diamond Corporation 
(which is controlled by De Beers) into two 
companies by the formation of De Beers 
Investment Trust with a capital of £12,000,000 
in £1 shares. The Diamond Corporation’s 
activities will be confined to the diamond 
trade, its main purpose being to safeguard 
the stability of the diamond industry, while 
the new company will take over the financial 
side of the Corporation’s business. In this 
role it is expected to develop into a large 
and influential financial house, ** which will 
play an active part in the national develop- 
ment of the Union of South Africa ’’ and 
in turn be a source of strength to De Beers 
and its associates. 


Roundabouts and Swings 


On the assumption that the new trust will 
invest large sums in the new O.F.S. gold 
mines, there has been some criticism on the 
ground that the approval of De Beers’ 
shareholders should have been sought to 
the use of large resources in this way. This 
criticism may be just. If, however, these 
resources are employed in the form of short- 
term loans, with options to convert into 
Ordinary shares of the leading O.F.S. mines 
(many of which, incidentally, will also 
produce uranium), the new development 
could be of considerable potential benefit 
to De Beers. The two industries—gold and 
diamond mining—are to some extent com- 
plementary. When trade is booming and 
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prices are rising, De Beers is prosperous, 
but gold mines then suffer from a fixed price 
and higher production-costs. When trade 
is depressed and prices decline, diamond 
sales shrink, but the gold mines benefit from 
a reduction in costs. The roundabouts and 
swings analogy may not be perfect, but there 
is something to be said for setting off one 
risk against another. 


Asbestos Strength 


Turner and Newall, the asbestos giant, 
which mines, manufactures and distributes 
asbestos, magnesium and allied products, is a 
valuable source of revenue for the Chancellor. 
Consolidated trading profit for the year to 
September 30th, 1952, was £1,007,000 higher 
at £14,332,938, but provision for tax mopped 
up £1,441,000 more at £8,001,072. The 
depreciation charge was also higher, so that 
net profit fell by £788,135 to £3,765,165. The 
year’s dividend on the Ordinary stock, how- 
ever, is raised by 5 per cent. to 25 per cent. ; 
but the total payment requires only £700,692 
—less than 9 per cent. of the sum taken by 
the tax-collector—and is covered about five 
times by earnings. 

The directors say that a downward trend 
in volume, which became apparent in the 
second half of the year, has since continued, 
While the current year’s results should be 
satisfactory, the Board do not expect that 
the very high level of the past two years will 
be maintained. Despite this warning, the 
danger of a reduction in dividend seems 
almost negligible in the light of the com- 
pany’s immense strength. At “the current 
price of 99s., including 2s. 14d. net dividend, 
the yield is over 5 per cent., which is reason- 
able enough for one of the veteran ** blue 
chips *’ of the market. When the 100 per 
cent. scrip bonus shortly to be issued takes 
effect, the stock units may attract more 
attention. Ex dividend and bonus, the 
equivalent of the present price would be 
48s. 6d. but the equivalent dividend, of 
course, would be only 12} per cent. 


Ashton Brothers 

In spite of recent signs of recovery in the 
cotton trade it is clear that most cotton 
textile companies will show a considerable 
drop in earnings for 1952. Even Ashton 
Brothers, one of the soundest of the vertical 
concerns, halved the interim Ordinary 
dividend at 2} per cent. last June when the 
outlook seemed particularly bleak. This 
step may perhaps have been over-cautious, 
since earnings on the Ordinary shares in 
both 1950 and 251 exceeded 200 per cent., 
and the distribution of 20 per cent. on the 
Ordinary for each of those years was covered 
more than ten times. From a high level of 
68s. 3d. in 1951 these £1 Ordinary shares 
have since been down to 35s. and are now 
around 37s. 6d. At this price the yield 
would be £10 13s. Od. per cent. if the pay- 
ment for the year is again made up to 20 per 
cent. Ona 15 per cent. basis the yield would 
be 8 per cent. The chief attraction of the 
shares in my view, however, lies in the strong 
asset cover. The 1951 balance-sheet showed 
net liquid assets—after deducting all liabili- 
ties, future tax, Debentures and Preference 
shares—amounting to 84s. for each Ordinary 
share. Even allowing for a possible loss on 
the stocks the net liquid asset value should be 
considerably more than the current price of 
the shares. Including fixed assets, the shares 
have a net asset value of 123s. 
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7 = 3 4 5 7 
42 
4S 46 17 48 
/ 
Ex) 
25 27 
29 J 
3/ 
Across 5. An increasing writer of Utopian out- 
> look. (4.) 
1. When we get in front of the sun Fishing fairy. (5.) 
(10.) é 
: 8. The semptress’s work seems of only 
6. Explosive puss G) temporary value. (9.) 
40. Submarine tutor. 6.) 9. “The — Beauty, in a mist of 
11. A_ product of the soldicr not the tears” (Yeats.) (7) 
potter. ©.) 14. Minced meat carrics its own cure. 
12. This process is definitely original. (8.) a0.) 
13. Relations who take no little interest. 15. Sarah with the wine 9.) 
(6.) 18. A harvest goes to the overturned 
15. Naturally 10 likes to be in it. (.) store. (9.) 
16. One of the things planned at Innisfree. 49 Soup see! (Anag.) (7. 
9 _— . ear ee 23. “Even the ranks of Tuscany could 
17. All right with a schoolboy's pious —— forbear to cheer.”’ (Macaulay.) 
ending. (S.) (6.) 
20. Mixed soles G.) 25. A penny among dregs. (5.) 
21. It's just one of those things (4) 27. Mitigates () 
22. This work should not make once. 2g. | ask for a pen-name. (4.) 


(4) 
24. “The things you will learn from the 
— an’ brown.” (Kipling.) (6.) 


Solution to 
Crossword No. 707 







26. A_ fellow begins eclipse the 
disciple. (8) ; , 
29. Say too much about a superior realm a cin 
(9.) v Ei ie 
30. Many are played by another name 5 vyinioicia 
G.) sire @ 
31. This exclamation was used by the MS if 
Psalmist (4) r: ¢ 
32. The merry wives were (10.) le 
Y 
Down 
1. “*—— cxalted sat, by merit raised to 
that bad eminence.” (Milton.) (5.) 
2. Nonsense that entered with a_ lion 
(9) 
3. Miss Waters (6.) 
4 Others I cut (Anaz.) (10 








Solution on January 2 
The winner of Crossword No. 707 is: Micuatt Ho.itanp, Esq., Lullings, Balcombe, Sussex, 
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INTEREST INCREASED > 


2/7. 
47% 
TAX PAID BY SOCIETY 


No expenses on investment or withdrawal 


° a : : : 
Deposits received at 2% the Society paying Income Tax 
Write for full particulars 


GRAYS BUILDING SOCIETY 
ESTO. 1880 22 NEW ROAD ~: GRAYS: ESSEX 


Branch Offices: 31 LINTON ROAD BARKING ESSEX 








& 4 WHEELER GATE NOTTINGHAM (Mr. C. O. Day) 
Assets: £2,000,000 Reserves : £68,000 
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«* “The only way to have a friend 
is to be one.”’ EMERSON 





Will you bean 
unknown friend 
this Christmas? 


Amid the happiness of the coming 
Christmas, will you spare a thought, and 
if possible a small gift, to befriend our 
large family of disabled women? 


They are cheery folk who, despite their 


: disabilities, make artificial flowers in our 

fn workrooms and from their earnings are 

a Ce able to contribute towards their keep. 
’ There is, however, a gap to be bridged 
Gif’ ? between our expenditure for them and 
$ our income, and it is at this time that 


many unknown but sympathetic folk 
become our friends and help our work 
to continue. 


Grooms Crippleage 


(Dept. 2), Edgware Way, Edgware, Middlesex. 





John Groom's Crippleage is not State aided. It is registered in 
accordance with the National Assistance Act, 1948. 





Please 
Remember 
Musie’s 

Own Charity 


The Musicians’ Benevolent 
Fund is the ONLY Charity 
for musicians entirely sup- 
ported by voluntary con- 
tributions that  disburses 
thousands of pounds annu- 
ally to unemployed, sick and 
aged professional musicians 
who are not members or con- 
tributors to its funds. Will 
you please help in this great 
work ? 


















Please send a Donation TODAY 
to the Honorary Treasurer, 
Baroness Ravensdale. 


MUSICIANS’ 





BENEVOLENT FUND 


€ FOUNDED IN MEMORY OF GERVASE ELWES ) 


ST.CECILIA’S HOUSE -7CARLOS PLACE- LONDON: WI 
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GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


5 * FOR BOOKS» 


FOR ALL YOUR CHRISTMAS 
GIFT BOOKS 


All new Books available 
day of publication. 
Secondhand and rare 
Books on every subject 
Stock of over three 
million volumes. 


on 


taken for 
and con- 
and we 


Postal 


Subscriptions 
British, American 
tinental magazines ; 
have a first-class 
Library. 


Foyles Gramophone Records 
Dept. for H.M.V., Columbia, 
"arlophone, Decca and ali 
other labels. Large stock 
of long-playing records 
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CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 ines) 
Open 9-6 (ine, Sats.) 


119-125 a 


Two minutes from 
am Court Road St 


Tn 


WINTER in COMFORT 


SMEDLEY’S 
HYDRO 


MATLOCK 


SPECIAL TERMS 
from Ist October to 3!lst March. 


Tariff booklet will be gladly sent 
on application to Manager. 














FIRE! 


WHICH COLOUR 


NU-SWIFT 


Red, blue or black? Distinctive colours 
for different fire risks prevent costly 
errors. Are your extinguishers the 
right colours? Write, or phone 
Elland 2852, for free advice. 


NU-SWIFT LTD. + ELLAND - YORKS 
In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 
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